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Foreword 


I N THE NATlO^l there ire fourtJr five million children who have 
educational needs so unusual that they require special help from the. 
schools. Such children include those with physical handicaps, mental / 
retardation, serious social or emotjonal problems, or giftedness. “Prog- , 
ress is being qpade in providing for these children, but educational* 
provisions are far from adequate. Educational programs are being ex- 
tended or developed by Scare and local ichool systems, but in this expan- 
sion, the crucial need is for larger numbers of well-qualified teachers. 

Perhaps not more than one- fourth of the number of teachers needed 
are available, and some of these may not be well prepared for their 
work. At present the Nation, therefore, is faced with a twofold heed: 
the first is for more special educators, the second is for improvement of 
the professional qualifications of many special educators who are 
already in service. The growing demand for teachers of exceptional 
children has tended to focus attention on the qualifications which con- 
tribute to success in working with these children. It is hoped that this 
publication; which results from the cooperative efforts 6( many leading 
special educators in the Nation, will form a basis for guideline^for 
future improvements. * 


E. Glenn Fbathbuston, 
Assistant Commissioner, 
Division of State and 
* Local School Systems. 


J. Dan Hull, 

Director, 

Instruction, Organisation, and 
Services Branch. 
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• Chapter I 
Introduction 


S CHOOLS AND CLASSES for handicapped and gifted- children are ex- 
panding and new ones are being developed so rapidly that a critical need 
has arisen for teachers whose professional preparation enables them to work 
successfully with some of the schools' most difficult problems. Simultaneously, 
the extension of supervisory and consultative programs at the State and local 
level is creating a demand for increased numbers of competent directors and 
supervobrs of special education. As colleges and universities initiate, expand, 
and develop high quality programs of preparation, they too arc seeking faculty 
members with specialized competence and experience. 

The growing demand for teachers has tended to focus attention on the 
nature of the qualifications which contribute to the development of professional 
competence. At this time when programs are relatively new and before 
patterns become crystalized, much can be done to elevate the standards of 
educators who will be responsible for the instruction of children with excep- 
tional educational needs. 

There are many factors in the development and maintenance of professional 
qualifications (standards) for teachers and other educators concerned with 
exceptional children. A number of people and institutions bear major respon- 
sibility for attaining the high quality programs which this Nation wants for 
its handicapped and gifted children. In fact, the initiative and^eadership for 
professional preparation programs shift back and forth among those who 
share this responsibility. From the time the teacher chooses his profession, he 
more than anyone else determines the nature and the scope of the competencies . 
he will bring to his work. The colleges and universities bear a major respon- 
sibility for the selection of teacher candidates, for their initial professional 
preparation, and for some participation in inservice programs. The school 
systems bear major responsibility for the professional development of teachers 
after they have entered employment. 

Apparendy a new emphasis is developing in professional preparation which 
may well call for much more attention of special educators than they have given 
to it in the past. In a field such as the education of exceptional children, where 
the findings of science may alter the conditions of exceptionality so radically 
and even suddenly as to markedly alter die child’s problems, the continued 
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process of professional education, both theoretical and practical, appears to be 
more important than it usually is in professional education. \ 

Since 1952 a nationwide study 1 of the qualifications needed by, special 
educators has been under way. 4 A number of reports 2 have been published — 
for example Teachers of Children Who Are Mentally Retarded -and Special 
Education Personnel in State Departments of Education. In contrast to the 
specialized reports, Professional Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Chil- 
dren seeks to give a comprehensive (or inclusive) view of the central issues 
in all areas, to trace the common threads running through the qualifications 
and preparation of special teachers. 1 

% 

SCOPE OF THE PUBLICATION 

This bulletin, in its six chapters, covers several major parts of the nationwide 
study. Opinions are ^reported on teacher competencies in the ten areas of ex- 
ceptionality (chapter II), on professional preparation of such teachers (chap- 
ter III), and on their in-service education (chapter V). While some of these 
findings have been published previously in the separate bulletins ( listed inside 
the back cover), opinions from all areas. of exceptionality are brought together 
and reexamined in order to provide in this report a cross sectional view for 
special education. Qualifications and preparation needed by college staff mem- 
bers, which had not been published previously, are reported in considerable 
detail (chapter IV). The bulletin concludes with a brief summary together 
with some implications for future planning (chapter Vi). 


COLLECTION OF THE 


INFORMATION 


Facts and opinions for the study were secured by two methods. One was 
through the use of a series of inquiry forms which were sent to four groups of 
special educators totaling about 1,600 .people'* Since the inquiry forms were 
designed to draw out the information most pertinent and distinctive to each 
area of specialization, such as the mentally retarded or the deaf, they varied 
considerably. 4 The ten areas were: Blind, partially seeing. Crippled, special 
health problems, deaf, hard of hearing, speech correction, socially or emotionally 
maladjusted, mentally retarded, and gifted. 

■f The other method used was the writing of a report by a committee of 
nationally recognized special educators. In this publication, the committee 
report deals with competencies needed by college staff members who arc 

\ primarily responsible for the professional training of teachers of exceptional 
children. 

. J* * 

OflkL a "* r *“ U “ i “* °* coa,pU ® J npom few (fa. u. S. tv 

1 a pp e nd ix B, pin 1 10, for che sampling procedural employed. 

4 appendix D lor excerpts from inquiry forms. 
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THE PARTICIPANTS 


Since dfe findings will perhaps be more meaningful to the reader if he knows 
something about the special educators who contributed opinions, a few details 
are reported on the situatiQiu'qj) which they were working, and the areas of 
exceptionality for which they had responsibility, and the geographic representa- 
tion. The four groups of educators who contributed opinions through inquiry 
forms were: (1) Superior teachers in each of the ten specialized areas; (2) 
college faculty members; ( 3 ) directors and specialists in State departments of 
education, and (4) directors and supervisors in local school systems. 

The superior teachers, including approximately 100 teachers 'in each of the 
10 areas, were working in both urban and rural centers in 41 States and die 
District of Columbia. The majority of them were teaching elementary school 
age children, but some were teaching children under age 6, and others were 
teaching high school pupil?- They were in several different types Of school 
organizations, including day and residential schools, hospital classes and home 
instruction, and itinerant services. Approximately half of those teaching in 

TABLE 1. — Number of Teachers Participating in the Study, by Area of 
Exceptionality and Time of Specialized Preparation 


Area of exceptionality 


Blind 

Pnrtlnlly Heine - 


Crippled 
Special b 


Special health problem*. 

Deaf 

Hard of hearing 

Speech correction 


Socially maladjuated .,. 

Mentally retarded 

Gifted ., 


Total 

Specialised 

rrce 

preparation 

ved 

V 

Prior to 
January. 1948 

Since 

January, 1948 

2 

3 

4 

1.079 

558 

471 

100 

60 

50 

130 

90 

40 

150 

73 

77 

85 

48 

37 

100 

85 

' 35 

100 

60 

40 

130 

40 

80 

75 

42 

38 

150 

75 

' 75 

eo 

15 

. 11 


No 

■prcialiied 
preparation 1 


* Teacher* without specialised preparation working in the ansa* of the gifted and eocialfy maladjusted 
were included became of the difficulty in obtaining an adequate aampte of teacher* who had had ateaial- 
ixed prof— haul preparation. 

each area of exceptionality had received their professional preparation before 
January 1946 and half after that time, between 1946 and 1953. Throughout 
the bulletin, the latter group will be referred to as die frnore recently prepared 
teachers.” Although effort was made to secure completed inquiry forms from 
100 representative teachers in each of the 10 areas, die number from whom 
usable replies were received ranged from 69 teachers of gifted children to 150 
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teachers of crippled and 150 teachers of mentally retarded children. 5 (See 
cable 1 on pagd 3.) 

The 279 college stuff members who gave opinions were employed in 85 
colleges and universities throughout the Nation. Each of the college faculty 
members gave opinions for each area of exceptionality in which (a) he car- 
ried direct instructional or supervisory responsibility, and (b) his college or 
university offered a complete sequence of preparation 5 during the regular 
academic year. Staff inembers primarily responsible for such courses as reme- 
dial reading, mental health, or child development were not included unless 
the course was pointed specifically to exceptional children. 

The tides of the participating college staff members varied considerably, 
for example, director, coordinator, head of department, department chairman, 
professor, associate professor, demonstration teacher, master teacher, senior 
teacher, supervising teacher. In analyzing the data, staff members were grouped 
into the following five categories: ( 1 ) Director of special education, (2) in- 
structors of special education, (3) cooperating teachers (demonstration teach- 
ers, critic teachers and supervisors of student teaching), (4 ) directors of speech 
correction programs, *and ( 5 ) instructors in speech correction programs. 

TABLE 2.— Numbe^ of College Staff Members Participating in the 
Study, by 'Position and by Area of Exceptionality 1 
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Not all of the 279 College staflf members held full-time appointments — 36 
percent (excluding the area of speech correction where the percent- was 15) 
were on a part-time basis. Each of the 10 areas of exceptionality was repre- 
sented to some degree by participating college staff members (see table 
2). The largest number (145) reported some responsibility in the area of 
speech correction. Next in order came the hard of hearing (98), mentally 
retarded (74), and deaf (70). The fewest reported responsibility in the areas 
of the gifted (5), blind ( 11 ), and special health problems (13)- 


TABLE 3. — Number of Directors and Specialists (Supervisors) of Special 
Education in State and Local School Systems Participating in the Study, 
by Position and by Area of Exceptionality 


rra of cuccptionriity 

Plate 

dpptrimpnU of (Nfurttion 

local 

•chord ryetema 

Total 

Director* * 

SpecialialfiJ. 

Aotal 

Director* 1 

flupenrw ora * 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

4 

7 

vf 

Total fiaiiiri i fating V 

102 

. 40 

52 

153 * 

103 

50* 

niind 

57 

23 

14 

51 

48 

5 

r»rti*ll.v «cln« 

53 

35 

18 

95 

89 

e 


ft 7 

37 

20 

106 

98 

7 

Special health problems 

47 

33 

14 

89 

62 

7 

Peri. . 

41 

25 

1« 

80 

72 

a 


na 

38 

24 

104 

94 

10 


00 

38 

22 

105 

91 

15 

Socially nialadjuated 

38 

25 

13 

7* 

70 

9 


67 

35 

31 

112 

\ 

21 

01 

21 

*T 

Gifted 

26 

IS 

0 

20 

1 
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• Include* consultant* and apecirikt* in~a nagle are* or in a few related inn, *uch a* speech tod 

beaiiiis * 

k • One of lb* SO supervieor* did not give this information. 

• Columns do not total beeaikae mtny pnrticiptnt* reported res poosi buity for more than ooe tie* of 
•mptiooality. 

Directors and specialists in State departments of education giving opinions 
totaled 102; 40 directors and 62 specialists. They were wording in 36 States 
and the District of Columbia. While all areas of special education were repre- 
sented to some degree by the State department staff members, the areas for 
which the largest number reported responsibility were hard of hearing (62), 
speech correction (60), crippled (57), and mentally retarded (57). (See table 
3, ) The fewest reported responsibility for the education of gifted children ( 25 ) . T 

Directors and supervisors of programs for exceptional children in local school 
systems giving opinions totaled 153. Of this number 103 were directors and 
50 were supervisors. They were employed in 112 different school systems in 
24 States across the Nation, in population centers ranging in size from "25,000 

t Foe more information limit panoanrl in Sant dqmtntM of educatioo trier to: fcocarioe P. Macfcfc 
mi Wrim E Snyder. Spnid Bdmcmm Pmrmmtl m Suer Dr p rrtmm i s rf B imc mim, Wa hi a gm a. U. S. 
"i ------ Printing QfM (Midi No. S. 0*t» of l dn rori og. 195*. 49 p.) 
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or less" to "more than one million." Among the 112 school systems, 25 were 
organized on a county-wide basis. The report of local special educators on 
the areas of exceptionality for which they carried responsibility closely parallels 
that of the State personnel. (See table 3.) However, the largest number of the 
local special educators were working in the area of the mentally retarded 
(112), fallowed by speech correction (106), crippled (105), and hard of 
hearing (104). Like the State personnel, comparatively few local special 
educators have responsibility for the education of gifted children (21).* 

THE ISSUES FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW 

Comparison of the opinions of these four groups of educators should have 
particular value since each looked at professional preparation from a different 
point of view. Teachers based their opinions on the help their college prepa- 
ration had been to them in solving the day to day problems of educating 
exceptional children in their classrooms. Similarly, they viewed the contribu- 
tion which was made to them by their supervisors College faculty members 
based their opinions on first-hand experiences with strengths and weaknesses 
of the programs of professional preparation for which they were responsible. 
Stare and local personnel viewed the professional preparation of teachers in 
terms of the competence (proficiency) of teachers working in their own 
school systems. 

' F° c morr iniocmanoo about personnel in local Kbool lyitcmi rrftc to- Roman* P Mackie amd 
Aoiu M Eo#rl. Dtraaon amd Smparriiofl 0/ Spa<*al FJa.sl.o* m L01J Stkool Syilamj. Wmhin*too, 
U. S Government Pnntin* Ofcce. ( Bulletin 1955. No 13. Oftcr o f Educwioo. 72 p ). 





Chapter II 

Competencia Needed By Teadxrs 

I T WAS AGREED by those planning the nationwide study that if a fairly ■ 
accurate picture could be drawn of the competencies which help teachers 
carry out their functions, a long step would be taken in developing and im- 
proving professional standards. It was assumed that the most successful 
teachers of handicapped or gifted children should first of all have the usual 
competencies in helping children develop the tools of learning (iojr example, 
skill in reading ) , in imparting some of the cultural heritage of* mankfod, and in 
applying the principles of- child growth and development It was a basic 
purpose of this study to identify, describe, and evaluate distinctive competencies 
needed by teachers in eachrof the ten areas of exceptionality. 

What specialized knowledge and understanding about deviations and related 
matters are required of the teacher? What special abilities enable the teacher 
to stid a child who has difficult problems or one who has unusually rich 
endowments? 

One method of securing opinions on these questions was evaluation of 
teacher competencies (knowledge, skills, and abilities ) for relative importance 
in daily work with children. 1 To secure these opinions, the study staff de- 
veloped ten lists of competencies, one in each area of exceptionality; they pre- 
tested, reviewed, and revised them arid submitted copies through inquiry 
forms for evaluation to approximately 100 superior teachers in each of the 
areas.’ * The number of competency items in the lists ranged from 72 in the 
area of the gifted to 103 in the crippled. The. individual teacher evaluated 
each of the competencies in his area of specialization on a four-point scale as 
"very important,” "important,” "less important," or "not important." Their 
ratings were then assembled for the respective area, converted to an average 
rating of nlative importance, and placed in rank order. 4 Throughout the 

' The other method wre through the work of committee* o t ipeciaJ educator* (ooe in each area) who 
prepared enttnitt report! on the ipedalind competeodc* needed by teachers. Finding! from both there 
tourcei hare been published in reparate rpecialired area report!. In tbit omniew report it did not More 
feasible to include the committee report! lioce only brief excerpt! could hare been need, aad there might 
hare been misleading when takes out of context. In general, the opinioot of committee! aad teedien 
did tend to reinforce each other, to that an o t er tian pf teacher opinion it fairly represented re of the 
thinking of both groups. 

1 For example, tec appendix D ( form EXCCA ) ; Question No. ). 

• Tire render nrey with re refer again to the method of aeiectioo of the participating teachen — re owt- 
lined in appendix B. y 

‘The rank order it baaed on the average raring of importance for each item Sat a p pen di x C pea* 
11), for nariabcal procedure! used. 
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School provide* for auditory training. 


study the rank order number is also used as the identification number. The 
lists of competencies, together with evaluations, have been reported in some 
detail in the special area bulletins. 

In this publication the ten lists are assembled in order to tee what common 
elements may be found in these competencies in the ten areas. (See table 4, 
page 18.) For several reasons, these lists of com peter* ies meric attention; they 
aaern to be basic, as substance for understanding the other opinion dara on 
professional preparation. First, the competencies identified and evaluated in 
this study constitute the most extensive lisa now available; second, they 
represent the opinions of a nationwide sample of successful teachers of 
exceptional children on their relative importance; and third, the lisa appear 
to be valuable, because most of the items received high ratings of importance. 1 
It may be assumed that much of the substance that should go into 
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preparation and inro the standard3 for teachers is to be found in- these lists of 

competencies and that they may even offer a rough basis for self-rating by 
teachers. In looking at these competencies as a whole as they are assembled 
for an overview, much of the specificity is lost, but the purpose here is to 
outline roughly a picture of the central ideas in them and to see whether some 
elements ( or features ) are present in more than one area. 

The original lists of competencies in the teachers' inquiry forms were not 
organised by topic, such as competence in "developing and adjusting curric- 
ulum,” but certain natural groupings of items have been made in order to 
facilitate general discussion of the results. In this overview report- the com- 
petencies are grouped around the following subjects: ( 1 ) Technical knowl- 
edge in the special area, (2) understanding the child and his deviation, (3) 
competence in curriculum adjustment and special teaching methods, (4) 
ability to select and use specialized equipment and materials, ( V) competence 
in counseling and guiding children with problems arising from their handi- 
cap*? or giftedness, (6) ability ro use tests and records, (7) ability to work 
with adults and organizations, (8) administrative duties in connection with 
providing a program, (9) secondary deviations or multiple handicaps, and 
( 10) personal characteristics and anitudes. (See tatye 4, p»ge 18.) 

\ 

TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE 

* 

Technical knowledge in general included two types of competencies. Tbc 
major group dealt with knowledge of deviating conditions in the specialized 
areas such as deafness, mental retardation, or cerebral palsy, their causes and 
treatment, and an understanding of bow such conditions may affect children 
(for examples see table 4, section A: B6.C36, 52, SCI, 38, 5, SM7, 22, MR32).* 
The other group Included knowledge of such things as legal provisions for the 
education and general welfare of exceptional children, research in the special 
area, and medical and psychological terminology. 

There was a wido range of evaluations of importance attached to these 
different kind? of knowledge. To illustrate, highest ratings of importance 
were given to understanding the characteristics of children in the special area, 
the kinds of social and emotional problems that may arise as a result of the 
deviation, and the effects of different home environments on such children. 
While in many instances such knowledge and understandings are shared by — 
or centered in — other professions, the teachers evidently believe they need 
enough information to work intelligently in this field. Estimating the effect of 
the child's condition on his development or on his progress in learning, work- 
ing # with members of other professions in providing a well-rounded educa- 

* la the « dw foQoviai tymbol* np m e a t tbc im of ocapdooality ■ b o mei the iaa unbtn an 
refer red to: B. BUod; PS. Partially Maine C, Crippled; SH. Special health problti; D. Deep, HH. Hard 
of Haaiiac;. SC Speed* correction; SM. Sodaty Malar! juried, SOI, Mentally retarded; G, Gifted. Number* 
refer to rank order of importance in the indi ca t ed ana of exceptionality tad can be ured to identify the 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD AND HIS DEVIATION 

t * 

A common thread running through the teacher?' Evaluations is the high 
appreciation of the ability to understand each child in the classroom and the 
effect of his deviation on him (table 4, section B). The successful teachers 
rated as "very important" nearly all competencies having to do with tmder- 
sumding tndtvuLud children (section B. for example, PS7, SMI6, G22, SHI I, 
MR1). They placed very high importance on the ability to interpret the be- 
havior of the handicapped or gifted child in terms of physical, psychological, 
and emotional factors, and to recognize and provide for individual differences 
in each child (section B: B2, C4, SH11, D3, MR1). 

The teachers considered the ability to recognize possible causes of a child's 
social and emotional problems and to help alleviate them, as an essential pan 
of their professional mission, thus again reflecting their impression of the 
ever-present hazards faced by the handicapped in making adjustments (section 
B: B8, C9, SH4, D5, MR10). Furthermore they placed high value on ability 
to recognize symptoms in children needing referral to other professional 
persons. They rated somewhat lower the ability to cooperate with ocher 
professions in making a case study of an' individual child in order to plan a 
program to meet his needs. 

CURRICULUM ADJUSTMENT AND 
TEACHING METHODS 


Approximately one-fourth of the competencies (263 items in all) in the 
10 lists were focused specifically on curriculum or teaching methods. With 
some variations in ev a l u ati o ns of importance, the successful tended 

to place a high value on them. They were most concerned with die ability (*) 
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tiqnal program — these are only some of the ways that teachers will use 
technical knowledge in carrying out their para of a total community program 
for exceptional children. / 

Knowledge of ifcseatch studies, current issues, and professional literature 
related to the special area in which die teacher was Nyorking was generally 
considered "important," but seldom .high in the rank order of the area lists. 
Teacher evaluations varied considerably. ( Examples of relatively low evalua- 
tions are found in section A: PS81, C67 and MR 79. ) Knowledge of pro- . 
fessioaal literature and reference material, for example, ranked near the middle 
of the list in most areas, and considerably higher than a knowledge of research. 
Teachers of the gifted were^n exception; they regarded knowledge of research 
as "very important.” 

TThesd ratings give rise to some questions. Do they mean that teachers have 
not been challenged to see the possibility of gaining new concepts from pro- 
fessional literature? Ate research studies -not sufficiently focused oo the day- 
to-day problems of instructing exceptional children? 
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to create a favorable classroom environment; (b) tt> individualize the curric- 
ulum to meet the needs of each exceptional child even though most children 
are caught in groups; (t) to help the child develop special or compensating 
drill* needed because of his deviation; (d) to provide experiences for social 
growth. 

(a) The ability to create a cUutroom environment favorable to growth and 
development of each individual child was one of the most highly valued 
competencies in thp entire study and formed the center of a constellation 
around this function. In the lists (ranging from 72 to 103 items) it was placed 
'among the cop four in relative importance by teachers in eight areas (section 
C: B4, PS1..C1, SHI, HH4, SC2, SMI, G3). This is a complex responsibility 
and ability to discharge it depends on extensive knowledge and understanding 

r of human behavior. The skills requited to achieve such a goal with groups of 
handicapped or gifted children are unique and varied. Because they usually 
call for distinctive knowledge and ability in each area, the competencies may 
be much^iore difficult to attain thJfr might appear on the surface. 

(b) The ability to recognize and provide for individtud differences in 
children who are exceptional because of such conditions as b lin d ne ss or deaf- 
ness was placed by teachers near the top of the list in their evaluation (sectjgp 
C; for example, MR4, G7). At the same time they continually emphasized 
the importance of understanding the educational implications of each child's 
deviation (section C: for example, D7, 28). There are many illustrations of 
these emphases, ^etchers who work with visually handicapped valued ability 
to bring experiences dose to the blind child and ability to plan a program to 
minimize eye fatigue for the partially seeing child (section C: B12, PS5). 

Teachers of the blind emphasized the importance to curriculum planning 
of their knowing whaf- effect the age of the child at onset of blindness had on 
him. Teachers of the socially maladjusted placed high in the list the ability 
to provide activities through which each child could hal(e an experience of 
success and the importance of knowing how to avoid making stereotyped 
demands on pupils (section C; SM2, 13). 

( c ) The ability to help a child develop additiotud special or compensating 
skills needed because of his particular deviating condition is another aspect of 
curriculum adjustment which was ranked high ty teachers. Most obvious ex- 
amples are their high rating of die need for competence in teaching braille to 
the blind, language and speech development to the deaf, or speech -reading to 
the hard of hearing (section C: B14, 21, Dl, 2). Less obvious examples 
inflnrle the high importance they placed on ability to help deaf and hard of 
hearing children learn to analyze situations by using visual dues (section C: 
D22, HH16). Another example, taken from the area of the gifted, is the 
ability to teach gifted children how to use library resources (section C: G8), 
and to solve problems and to do independent research (G4, 12). . 

Teachers in all areas placed a relatively high value on ability to teach health 
education. As might be anticipated, this item was given particular emphasis 
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by those working with the mentally retarded and the physically handicapped 
' (section C: fi22, PS28, C42, SHI 5, D19, HH54, and MR7). This may be 
one more way of their emphasizing the importance of helping the child learn 
self^are in relation to his disabjlity. u 

( d ) Superior teachers seem to believe that most exceptional children face 
social hazards in our society and that the teacher must constantly be alert to 
stimulate the child's social growth and to help the child overcome his problems. 
This opinion seemed to prevail throughout the study. They tended, for 
example, to emphasize ability to provide experiences in the curriculum which 
would offer children opportunities for socially meaningful experiences (section 
C:‘for example, B28, C21, SH7, MR25). Teachers also valued ability to 
provide opportunities for exceptional children to work and play with normal 
children within the scfug>l situation. Teachers of gifted children singled out 
ability to foster social responsibility as the most important competency on their 
list and teachers of the maladjusted placed it eighth. 


SPECIALIZED EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 

On the ability to use specialized equipment and materials, the findings in 
this study leave some rather conflicting impressions (table 4, section D). On 
the one hand, teachers in the various areas, with a few exceptions, valued 
ability to use appropriate teaching cuds, designed for the most pan to com- 
pensate for a handicap, such as a knowledge of the materials in teaching lip 
reading. They tended to place high value on knowing the types, sources, and e 
uses of specialized teaching aids (section D: HH9, SC17, MR3, D18, B26, 

.. PS14, C54, SM42 ) . On the other hand, the estimate of need for competence 
in the use of specialized audio-visual equipment, such as talking book machines, 

varied somewhat and tended to be lower. y 

These evaluations suggest a possible directij/for further and more detailed 
stud V of equipment. In such a study it would be desirable to find out what 
specialized equipment has been available to teachers and what resources they 
have had for securing such material. Such study would need to be made in 
individual areas of specialization. 

' f 

COUNSELING AND GUIDING 

The superior teachers, in general, Relieve it is highly desirable for them to 
have skill in counseling and guiding ^techniques. From the total list of such 
competencies, which they evaluated, tqey regarded almost two-thirds as "very 
important" and none less than "important." (See table 4, section E). In other 
words, the teachers indicated that such abilities (which of course would 
require a good deal of knowledge) were among the most valuer! competencies 
for a teacher of handicapped or gifted children. While on the basis of these 
data, there is no way of knowing the intensity of counseling the teachers had 
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in mind when they rated these competencies, they do reflect their belief that 
the special teacher himself should be able to counsel pupils in regard to atti- 
tudes toward their disabilities as well as toward their educational problems 
(section E: for example, B5, PS15). Apparently during their day-by-day work 
with handicapped and gifted children, there often arises the necessity for 
teachers to give on-the-spot help with various linds of problems. 

The competencies in this group on which teachers placed highest importance 
^bere ability to guide pupils in their personal attitudes toward their physical 
deviation and to help them with social and educational problems. And they 
also placed high value on competencies which enabled them to counsel pupils 
on vocational problems and life goals, although they gave somewhat less 
prominence to this type of counseling, probably because a majority were work- 
ing primarily with elementary age pupils and because they knew other agencies 
also wert responsible for such functions. 

These ratings on various aspects of counseling and guiding do imply that 
teachers need basic knowledge and skill in the field if they are -to help children 
effectively. Training should also increase teacher skill in referring appropriate 
problems to other workers or agencies. 

TESTS AND RECORDS 

In general, ability to use tests and records is a competence which teachers 
regarded as important but not of relatively highest value to them in their daily 
work "with certain types of handicapped or gifted children (table 4, section F). 
Through their evaluations successful teachers indicated that they did consider 
as highly important the ability to use those tests and records which helped 
them understand and guide pupils and individualize the curriculum, but they 
placed relatively less importance on the ability to administer various kinds of 
specialized tests. Altogether 112 ratings were made in the 10 areas on some 
of the foregoing functions. 

The general impression to be gained from the ratings is that the teachers 
thought they should be able to interpret , and me test results and various kinds 
of record! including educational and medical. Some considered "very impor- 
tant" the* use of cumulative educational records (section F: C34, MR27). 
Apparently they did not believe that they should be responsible for admin- 
istering certain kinds of tests. Their evaluation of ability to give both group 
and individual intelligence tests tpnded to be below the mid-point of the lists, 
suggesting that they apparently thought persons other than the classroom , 
teachers should be responsible for the administration of tests. Here again is a 
matter for more study, a 

WORKING WITH ADULTS AND ORGANIZATIONS 

In the competencies which successful teachers rated for relative importance, 
there were 139 items in the 10 areas dealing with some aspect of competence 
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in working with adults and organizations. They were mainly about ability to 
w° r k with ( 1 ) other school staff members, ( 2 ) representatives of other pro- 
fessions, and ( 3 ) parents. 

Slighdy less than half the items received an average rating of "very im- 
portant, and most of the others were judged to be "important." Only 2 in the 
entire list were evaluated as "less important.” 

When these teacher evaluations are viewed in summary, there seems to be 
a high value placed on competencies which enable them to work with school 
staff members. Some of these competencies were placed among the most im-. 
portant in the whole list by teachers of partially seeing children and by speech 
correction ists (section G: PS 3, SC6, 16). In both cases the evaluation is under- 
standable because of the type of program which many of them followed. 

Jforktng with other professional persons outside the field of education was 
considered to be "very important” (for example, section G: C8, SH6, and 
section B: B32, PS36). Generally rated lower however, was the need for an 
understanding of the purposes and services of local and national organizations 
concerned with exceptional children, (section G: for example B37 PS62 
. C68). r 

On the constellation of competencies related to working with parents, there 
were 48 items, and 31 of them were rated as "very important." High evalua- 
tions were given to the competency which enabled the teacher to help the 
parent get professional advice or treatment for the exceptional child and to 
assist the parent of the gifted in developing good adjustment in his thild. 

Thus, in a field where it has been assumed that professional teamwork and 
adult cooperation are exceedingly important, the successful teachers apparently 
confirmed this assumption by rating this function as a most important part 
of their work. Later in the report more will be said about the opinions of 
other special educators concerning professional preparation to work with other 
teachers, parents, and other professional persons in the school and community. 

ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 
OF PROGRAMS 

Those planning the study thought that many special teachers probably 
carried leadership functions of such a nature that they might require administra- 
tive competence, because in many smaller communities the special Ha«y teache r 
may be the only person with competence in a given aspect of special educa- 
tion. With the exception of the speech correction isu, however, the teachers 
participating did not seem to agree; they did not put top value on adminis- 
trative competencies, although they did consider them to be "important" 
Speech correctionists placed high importance on knowing about and being 
able to use survey procedures for finding pupils with speech disorders, on 
ability to plan effective speech correction schedules, and ability to contribute 
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to community leadership in establishing an educational program for children 
with speech impairments. (Section H: SC20, 22, 9, 30). 


SECONDARY DEVIATIONS OR MULTIPLE HANDICAPS 

A finding of the study which may be surprising to some readers is the view 
of these successful teachers concerning the need for competence in areas of 
exceptionality other than the ones for which they have responsibility. In 
general, the teachers did not place high importance on knowledge of reaching 
methods in specialized areas other than the one in which they were working. 
(See table 4, section I.) A major exception was the value they attached to 
competence in teaching children with social and emotional Hitni rha nre 
(section 1: B15, PS35, C35, SH5). The problems of these children, it is to be 
recalled, were recognized by the teachers throughout the study. Social and 
emotional disturbance is apparently a problem for which teachers are w illing 
to accept responsibility along with their own specialities. 

In the seven areas where this item was listed for rating, four groups of 
teachers rated methods of teaching children who are emotionally disturbed as 
"very important” and three as "important.” A second exception was in the area 
of the crippled where teachers rated the ability to use special methods in 
teaching children with multiple atypical conditions as "very important" 
(section I: C43). 

This tendency to put relatively low evaluations on methods of rearhing in 
other than their own area appears repeatedly in the data. In a list of 87 com- 
petencies, teachers of the partially seeing rated teaching skill* in the area of the 
blind as 84th in important Teachers of the blind attached more importance 
to reaching skills with the partially seeing; out of 82 items they listed it as 
34th in importance. 

Perhaps the most extreme illustration of this point of view about ocher 
specialities is found in the way teachers of the physically handicapped raced 
instructional skill in mental retardation. For example it was placed 82d in a 
list of 96 items by teachers of the hard of hearing, and 71st in a list of 103 
by teachers of the crippled. Yet one of the moat frequently occurring secondary 
handicaps is mental retardation. 

• AS the schools attempt increasingly to provide for as many exceptional 
children as possible, the number who will have secondary deviations or multi- 
ple handicaps will automatically increase. It, therefore, appears that the 
function of teachers of exceptional children should be further studied in order 
to determine the nature and extent of specialized competencies he should Ipvt 
in areas other than his myn. In preparing the teacher for a very specialized 
task in education how much proficiency in other areas can colleges realistically 
require? How can a balance be achieved so that the preparation will have the 
desired depth and breadth? 
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PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF TEACHERS 


The personality of any teacher is of utmost importance. Many studies have 
been made and considerable research has been done on personality character- 
istics of teachers in general; and so it was decided not to use the resources of 
this project to make a thorough study of this admittedly important factor in 
teaching success. Through one question, however, this matter was brought into 
sharp focus. Teachers in each of the ten areas were asked whether they thought 
they needed persona! characteristics different in degree or kind from those 
needed by teachers of so-called normal children. More than three-fourths 
answered in the affirmative. Most of these teachers rook time to comment 
extensively in support of this belief. A rather high percentage felt that teachers 
of exceptional children should have more than usual patience, and should be 
mentally alert and have attitudes which made them flexible, resourceful, and 
enthusiastic. They also stressed the need for emotional stability, personal 
warmth and friendliness, understanding, and sympathy coupled with objec- 
tivity, and sensitivity to people. 

There were differences of emphasis from area to area. Teachers of blind 
children, for example, often mentioned the need for a clear, pleasant voice, 
while teachers of gifted children more often mentioned high intelligence and / 
mental alertness and humility as important characteristics. Teachers of children 
who are socially maladjusted or emotionally disturbed thought that, along with 
other qualities, a sense of humor was especially valuable in their field. 
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A few personal attitudes and characteristics were also included in the com- 
petency lists; for the most part teachers rated them as "very important" (table 
4, section K, page 36) 

Committee members, too, identified and described many personal traits which 
they thought were particularly important for teachers in the respective areas 
of exceptionality. Committee reports in each area tended to parallel the 
teachers’ opinions in that area. The committee on the blind emphasized that 
teachers in that area needed "versatility, flexibtfity, ingenuity, imagination, and 
complete acceptance of she child" to a greater degree than regular teachers. 
The committee studying competencies needed by teachers of socially mal- 
adjusted children stated that suitable personal qualities were just as essential 
as competencies for work with disturbed children and pointed out that such 
teachers need to have good judgment, a sense of humor, perspective, adapt- 
ability, and flexibility. Another committee studying competencies for teachers 
of die mentally retarded stated that ingenuity and originality were important 
characteristics of teachers of mentally retarded children. 

The successful teachers also placed high value on the personality traits of 
the directors and supervisors of the school programs. Through free response 
comments, 740 teachers of all types of handicapped and gifted children portray 
such a leader as a somewhat ideal person who is emotionally mature, keen- 
thinking, understanding and tactful, truly democratic, positive, idealistic, 
ethical, and who has an honest interest in people. 7 
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TABU 4.— Specialized Competencies Needed by Teachers 
of Exceptional Children 

L "2? “ * ver *** '‘ ver * important;" I, "Important;" 

L, lea important; and N, not important. The number* refer to the rank older 
of importance according to the average evaluation of teachers in the area. For 
u "‘k f Sect,on A, "Technical Knowledge," the firs* item, "An understand- 
^ ofch.ldren in the special area,” was considered "very imj£r- 
' r V* .™nked 27th in a list of 103 competency items by teacher* of die 
crippled. Similarly, the second item. "Type* of deviations within the special area 
( ““ «y«««ng, delayed speech, and organic disorders in the area speech 
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the principle* of leadership de vek»p- 
meat, including group dynamics 


An undeivtandiag of- 
preaent day imu 


in the special 


profraajooal literature and reference 
mate rtala in the special area 


reeearth in the apecial area 


1 " I 1 ■ I l»| • « I 1 ■ I In I a I I 


I u I ! i 


I« I* la 


certain specific re a r arch studies in 


the •peciaj area (such m the fol J{ * 

low-up »tudie* of gifted children ) |, " 


Knowledge of the hiatory of education * 
in the apecial area 1,„ I * Ll . 

Knowledge ol legal jvonaioos in the 
•P*eial area pertaining to — 

education i „ i _ i _ 


I n L 


•"*****<* I M la I, I M I. I. 

vocational training _ ^ 

employment practice* 


juvenile delinquency and proba- 
tion _ 


general welfare 


how children grow and develop 
(phytically, emotionally, socially, 

Intellectually) y t 

dynamica of human adjustment y w 

ha^e physical and psychological 
need* of man , *. 

more* of social and cultural groups 

v in U<8 

culture! pattern* of other societies 




Gifted 



r 
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1 TABLE 4. — Specialized Competencies— 






Relative importance > for teacher* in the 
an* of — 


CKNTKA1. 1 I>EA IN 
COM PETENCY 1TKM ' ' 

Blind 

tj 

li 

1 

S 

c 

u 

§ 

| 

*3-c 

II 

} 

Is 

11 

§ 

-c t 

i 

x E 

I 

*! 

n 

II 

St 

1 

w 

1 

2 

i 

4 

5 

a 

7 

8 

» 

18 

II 

• Total number of iterna . , 

83 

87 

103 

BA 

Vi 

1*6 

86 

■pi 

100 

72 




A knowledge at— Cent. 







I 

■ 

1 


auUmy and phyviotouy (related 
to Ih* handicapping condition). 

I n 

1 a 

1 a 

1 a 

’ 1 « 
II u 

! - 
1 n 

B 




ejr hytien* 

1 a 

Vi 









: k 

j peycboloeical terminology 




1 • 


1 T. 

1 a 




medical terminology - 



1 K 



I a 




hospital terminology 



1-a 






the p boor tic etructurr of the Kni 
li*h lanruage . 


" 




Y m 

I M 




the grammatical *t rupture of the 
Flnrioh language 






1 u 

1 .. 




terminology related to hard of 
hrann* > 






1 M 




terminology related to apeeeh oor- 
reetioo _ . 





i 


V ■ 



' | 

! the pbjwa of sound including 

fundamental concept of aeouvties. 





m 

1 n 

1. re 



X 

the hneie theory of light (including 
correct lighting principles for 
teacher* of (wrtiaiiy teeing) 

Le* 

1 a 








SECTION B: I’NDERSTANDING 
THE CHILX) AND HIS DELATION 











Ability to— 











recognise and provide for individ- 
ual difference* is each pupil 

Vt 

D 

V, 

V U 

V , 




V , 


interpret behavior of the excep- 
tional child in term* of phyreeal, 
psychological, and environmental 
factor* 


V 1 





In 

V M 

V » 

Va 

recount** symptoms needing refcr- 
, rml to medical or other profer- 
m final personnel 

V U 

Vi 

(V- 

Iv u 



V U 

/ 

recognise fatigue in cbiidren with 
crippling and special health 
anatMM. 



\v a 
V u 

V i 







recount** causes of and help allevi- 
ate the social and emotional 
problems of each handicapped 
child 

a 


V • 

Vi 

Vi 




V M 


work with other reotesaoasl per- 
eouel ki making e ease study. . . 
1 

Undwstaeding the iWegnnas and pcog- 
dosh for raeb haodteapfied ehiid. 

I a 

Va 

Va 

Va 

1 a 

Va 



la 


1 a 


Va 


I a 





im liiaii mriil alh. 

’* J * 










' 



























.flr.l 
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TABLE 4. — Specialized Competencies — Lons. 


Krlan i» im|*>rtanor 1 lot laarhcra id lha 
ITM ot 


CKNTKAI IDEA IN 
Cl'MI'KTENC'Y ITEM 1 

t 

1 

i 


| 

1 

c 

V 

J 

I 

if 

X-c 

2 

'B » 

5§ 

si 

i 

dr 2 

J 

je^fWtad 

l 

1 

§ 

1 

j 

.1 

4 

s 

ft 

7 

> 

f 

i« 

II 

Tot*J nunhtr ad item * 

Kl 

*7 

1113 

u 

VI 

wt 

M 

W 

ion 

n 

Unlit) to rerocnia* and provide for id 
dtvklusJ differ cores l»y — <'eal 











l-lamunt irljDlM in hrri'ina with 
mnlloal ioalru.-U.io. f.» wh 
|H»|>ll 



\ M 

V .« 







tiljiiatinf u. inlamjpUona is rtuM ■ 
.lay lio Iharacy, not unuornl 



\ .1* 

N ii 







uftalrrslAXulin* Lhs fdur»(K«*i tm 
1 4>ca l tone of the dvrisUon. eurb 
a» Ihr a#r of onset of (WiBHi or 
hlindosae or different kindle of 
rnptiiiBi nmliUj^ir .... 

j ' " 

J" 

' ft 

1 

| '* - 

V . 
\ . 

I 

' .1 

\ . 

\\ 1 
•1 « 

1 

1 


• 1 a 

IM 

‘inn* tear Kina IrrhiKiuM with 
(train injured in aornrrisnor with 
uui>bcslnos ad different lyi«w of 
injury 

| 


V . 








ftannin* («ro*raiu lo mioiimss eye 
(ftUrir 


V , 









Inuini ntwmrai et am lo lha 

bSadcKUd 











dayek>|«a* • rumruhim lo mal 
th. iMdi ad aaab pupil is ■ 
,L **f| ffoup 



1 a 








adapUnf wIhhIi wd — 1 hr ilk 
uaad in laarhlao lb* aiaaial lo 
aaada at Ufa* partially aawtaa 


V a 








i«) bmdtp mf bmpd IMIi 











Ahibly lo daaak» iMkOmml Md oom- 
P— inry pupil abifla aaiiad hop if 
ot Iba dark! boa: 











haaitb habdta la ratattca to Iba 
baihap taaah aa ajra kjgfamt 
lo Iba partially aaaloc) 


V , 




V a 





aeeapdabla paMaraa el pm— aal by 
■laaa aao bahavior 

V , 




V , 




V i 


health eduoatioo .... 

Va 

V a 

V 

1 u 

V,, 

1 a 



1 a 

V. 

1 a 

■eft— of loueb umI hrann* lo ue- 
lyss situaUowe 

\ 










use ad vimaI clues lo analyse situ* 
in me 





\ m 

V M 




* 

speech skills (such ss cowesnusime 
or tele phone us ) a.. 


1 




V. 





paohtrai aolviaa aad iiuirpaodaol 
reaoarrb L ... 









f V* 

( 

use ad library resources ... . J mmm . 










l v U 
V 


3m f oo uw m nd ot mbit. 



I 








t- IheHauaj apMcb Wehniqu. lal 
Ball Lahoralonee) 

» U>* Btraua lerhjuqu* 

read bra 

k»»* different teehaejure ul b|> 
readme 

uae diaentical marks 

ua UtaraatamaJ pboarlir system. . 

ua "manual” alphabet in taac hinj 

ua "alca" Unfuage is tear hi na 


Sa 


a cad ot table. 
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3 

TABLE 4 . — Specialized Competencies — Cont. 


Relative importance > for teachers in the 
area of— 


CENTRAL IDEA IN 
COMPETENCY ITEM ' 


, f« 1 i 

i ii & I 


see 


i •’ * * ‘ 1 8 , * 18 11 

Total numher of item* 82 87 103 $5 02 96 ' ~86 "Too 72 

Ability to play a piano and direct a 
rhythm band. 


Ability to provide additional curriculum 
experiences needed because of the 
deviation : 

enriching experience* to compen- 
sate for lack of first-hand experi- 
encee due to hospitalisation or 
illness. 


vicarious experience* through story- 
telling. 


(?: }*■ 


V » In I « 


a wide range of visual experience* 
for deaf children 


choral speaking, public sneaking, 
pupiietry, for the speech handi- 
capped 


foreign languages for the gifted. 


Ability to provide on t-of -classroom ex- 
periences by — 

planning for necessary adjustments 
in making field tripa \ „ 


I « In la I : 


using community resources. 


using out-of-sehool situations when- 
ever possible 


tanning assembly programs suit- 
able for deal children 


(*) OtKtr Teaching Adaptation* 

Knowledge and ability in tool subjects— ‘ 

using phonetic attack in rending. I , 

tench rending by wide range of 
methods 


provide remedial reading 

eye movements in reading 

teach spelling by various methods, 
teach arithmetic around concrete 


situation*. 


AWiit^j^^rovide experiences in subject * 


■ . / 


physical education (including ori- ' I | 
entation and travel for the blind). V n i I „ 


Is V» 1 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 


RJLC 


uj! 
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* 

TABLE 4 . — Specialized Competencies — Cont. 


Relative importance * for teachers in the. 
area of — 


CENTRAL IDEA IN — 
COMPETENCY ITEM ' 


Total number of item* 82 87 103 


Ability to provide experiences in subject 
matter BelHa — Cont. * 

1 mimic I m 

dramatic art*. . _ | u 

arts and craft* [ „ 

fine arta. I M 

industrial arts In 

domestic art* I M 

Ability to teach— 


I» Ii 


a multi-trade eta** Vb V m 

a multi-trade claaa at the elemen- 
tary level I 

a multi-trade class st the elemen- 
tary and seoondtj'y level « I, 


Knowledge of specialised teaching 
method* and curriculum at the — 

elementary level only.. ... I B 

eecoodary level only ’ j, „ 

elementary and secondary level I », ... . V, .... I m 

Ability to carry on a speech correction 
program at the — 


elementary level only, 
secondary level only. . 


both elementary and seoondary 
level*. 


A knowledge oi — 

current method* of teaching in the 

special area _ - V u | w 

principal* of learning applied to 

teaching the mentally retarded V u 

curriculum development tor the j 

gifted.. . .. _ ... 

SECTION D: SPlfelCIAL 
EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 

Ability to select and toe specialised 

equipment such as materials for Up- (v . 

reading and for *peech correction I • V * {v" / Vi 


Sse footnotes at end of table. 


RJLC 


Gifted 



I 


\ 
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TABLE 4 . — Specialized Competencies — Cont. 


Relative Importance 1 for teacher* in t* 1 * 
area of — 


CENTRAL IDEA IN 
COMPETENCY ITEM ' 

-o 

I 

Jl 

1 

S 

11 

1 

if 

jl 


If 

1 

O 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

4 

7 

8 

9 

18 

II 

Total number of item* 

82 

87 

109 

86 

92 

96 

88 

88 

100 

72 

Knowledge of— 

type*, soumaa, and uaea of epcciai- 
ued teaching equipment and na- 
terieb (euch aa large- type book* 
for the partially eeeing) 

type*, aouroea, and uaea of oucb 
equipment aa cut-out table* and 
relaxation chain. 

Vm 

Vu 

I H 

I a 
la 

la 


V« 

lie 

I a 

la 


typea. aoumea. and uaea of eelf-belp 
and corrective equipment 

# 









•oumt of proeurMoenl of tpecial 
mAtorkli for dbti children 




1 « 

V, 



v 



mate risk ueefui in teaching lip- 
reading 










Wti ftod evifti media for partially 
Mine children. _ 


I *t 
I M 








type face* and aiaea of print 










tor*, game*, recreational equip- 
ment euitahl* for uae with chil- 
dren who have tpecial health 
problema i 



la 







Ability to uae toy* aa educational took.. 



V« 





la 


Competence in bearing aide — 

•hill In giving **firet aid" to hearing 
aide 

y 



I n 

I n 

Li 

In 

la 

la 

La 



knowledge of factor* involved in 
fitting hearing okk. . . 








I 

knowledge of haaic theory of ake- 
tron^aa apybed to aapUfisn 





I II 

Vi 

I n 
lit 





Ability to uae audio-visual equipment — 

audio aid* (such aa group h— rt»g 
•Ida for the deaf). 

I. 




I n 

In 

la 




audio-visual aids (such aa movie 
projector* and tap* reeordatt) 

vimal aids (aqeb aa film atrip pro- 
jector*) 

la 

V M 

la 

I Tl 

la 


tap* and voice inoordaia 








Ability to avaluata physical environ- 
ment of riamrnom, including lighting. 


V M 

Va . 







AMfitg to make effective use of — 
mom lighting, furniture arrangement. 

eta. 






v„ 

la 





Baa footnote* at end of tatda. 
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TABLE 4. — Specialized Competencies — Coni. 


CENTRAL IDEA IN 
i COMPETENCY ITEM ' 

Relative importance * for teacbere in the 
area of — 

3 


l 

■ 

1 

■la 

il 

1 

■S a 

if 

l! 

! 

ii 

Gifted 

1 

2 

A 

4 

1 8 

B 

m 

• 

4 

18 

11 

Total number o l item* 

82 

87 

103 

85 

m 

SM 

88 

88 

100 

72 

Ability to interpret educational pro- 
njna, prohiema, and abilities o f deal 
children to normally berrini children 

SECTION F: TESTS AND RECORDS 

Ability to keep and uae, la the special 
area — 

Individual, cumulative records of 
~ children 

anecdotal reports 





I H 
1 M 





I M 

I a 

V M 

I » 

1 SI 


I « 

I a 

Vr 

I M 

reports and case histories 







I n 

V, 
1 « 
I a 



Ability to draw educational interpreta- 
tions from — 

medical report* (such as ophthal- 
mologies! reports on blind 
children) 

audiograms 

I « 

- V .. 

l 

I M 

I a 

i U 

I a 

V « 

V « 
Va 

In 

V„ 

v« 

II 

I a 

I a 

v„ 

I « 

Va 

1 » 
1 .. 

paycholocfoal report* 

interpreted results of individual 
testa of mental ability 

1 a 

V,. 

I n 

1 » 

interpreted results of [ HxXetive 
tests y* 





• 





interpreted res'ilts of diagnostic 
tests of reading and arithmetic 
disability 










report* of social workers 

» 

case records and histories 

1 M 

v« 

I s. 

I .. 

I H 
I .. 

1 IS 

I M 

In 

Vn 

I » 

Ability to administer — 

Informal testa of visual acuity 

I 71 


1 




screening taste of visual acuity 

In 









9 

informal teats of bearing efficiency 
meshing teats of bearing 

I « 









Is 




I SI 

I IT 

I SI 

I a 
I a 
I „ 




purs -tone sudioroetric teat 




I n 




speech hearing tests 








diagnostic speech tests 






V ii 




Ktrwhdn of methods of testing vision 
and the various instruments used 

Kamrlslpe of mstboda of tsstlag hear- 
ing and the various mstrurasat* used. . 

L u 

L m . 













Iss - 








1 . 








ta hotM« at sad of tabir. 
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TABLE 4.- — Specialized Competencies — Cont. 
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J82 PREPARATION fob teachers of exceptional ch ildren 
TABLE 4 . — Specialized Competencies—^ Comt. 


Relative importance > lot teach* re in the 
• area of — 


CENTRAL IDEA IN 
COMPETENCY ITEM' 


, f| 1 

a ll £ 


i if ii 


Total number of item* | S 3 1 S 7 I IOS I 8 A I n| m| M 


Ability to work with other arbool 
personnel — Ceef. 


It II 

100 72 


adraimetraton for 


working with 
•atWartory 

dationa ... 


Kaowleda* ol orfaaiaaUon asd opera- 
tion of public school ijuime 

Uadsntaading the relationship ol a 
•poteh correction program to the 


A baty to w ork with other prof ess io nal 

a* a mem her of a professional team . 

by cooperating ia gene ml plan at 
treatment with medical p emoanel. 

ia eocational rehabilitation agencies. 

Coders tandia* the aerrice* rendered 
by— 

med i ga l specialist* 

physical therapist* 

occupational UpnpM* 

•peeeh camctiemiata 

I syeboiogiata 


recreatiaa leaden 

two-medical specialist* such a* 
psychologist* and social worker* 

Isre t a adtn g the putpoaea and rerv- 


<n ns unity 
(eoeb aa 

rekahiliti 


and vocational 


aaUoaal agencies concerned with 
exceptional children (eoeb aa the 
C aap eil for Exceptional CbU- 

Abttty to work with panrat* by— 

hahdag them obtain information 
from chain and agtaaies 

ketptoc them obteia medieaj aovice 


RJLC 























COMPETENCIES NEEDED BY TEACHERS 
TABLE 4. — Specialised Competencies — Com. 


Relative importance * for 

ITM of 


CENTRA!, IDEA IN 
COMPETENCY ITEM ' 



Total number of iteina 


Ability to work with parent* b y — Cent. 

* 

coopmtai with there hi (twnl 
plan of Dodhel treatment 


helping them maintain rood health 
habile la their child 

helping them when child truafrre 
from oar erbooi eituatioe to 


for eoothiuoua edoea- 


planning 

tionalt 


interpreting to them the reautta of 
i a p a er h and hearing Mr 


rieitm* the hoawe of mentally re- 
tarded | hi pile to gam parental 
eupport aad cooperation 


la paren t -e ehool aclivi- 


ecogemtiag 


maintaining a tympnlheUe bat 
rrehetie appreciation of parent* 
lean over child ‘e condition 


helping them accept child’a gitted- 
acaa aad aaaict I hew hi devwiop- 
ing a well adjuetcd chdd 

helping them uadentaad thetr 
child* apeeeh proMema aad 
peraoaal attitodaa.. 


rlriiag them with aoeial aad tao- 
tioaal problem* which war arim 
from hmday haadtaapjjed child 


‘•SSL 


t he m with rebool p l aco 


helping them with their child'* 
aortal aad emotional problem* . 

helping them with occupational 


eioeptioaal children to — 


e gene ra l pahlie, t a gitj a r 

pMMBUL MB qUMk... 



RJC 
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TABLE 4 . — Specialized Competencies — Cot$ 4 . 


Retire importan« » f or teacben in the 
an* of— 


CENTRAL IDEA IN 
COMPETENCY ITEM 1 


mn if if will 


Total number of item* 


I* II 


82 ! 87 j 1(13 1 84 «2 ! gg 


Ability to interpret apecial procname l 
— Cent. 


■cbool administrator*. 


related profreeiimel permnel. 


aoo-ptufewoonal echoed worker*, 
aueh aa bua driven I . 

aEC TION H: ADMINISTRATION 
AND ORGANIZATION OF 
PR0CRAM8 

Ability to administer an educational 
pragrwm for children in the ■pefi&l 
m ’ 

^ rffrctire iprech cor- 


Abdity to e value to rducaUonaJ per- 
WBDe ft prp^rmmf, end malerith, 

Kaowirdee of different wttya of provid- 
“* oecanum* educational pro- 
pw* to the »ped*J area 


Abate to contribute to community 
fteaderahip in MUbliihiDf an eduea- 
tuoal program for children in the 


Shill in identifying children Medina 
•penal help — 

CEo oyiti nt Myna and ayniptom* of 
«■«* impairment in the (rnrral 
whool population 


1 ■ I « I M V n I 


knowina and uaina »urvTy and re- 
ietwl procedures to find puptla 
with apeeeh defect* 


& VUi ° U * ,rP " t ' ,[ * wh 


(v: }■ 


diSarentiaUna between maladjuet- 
mcat and mental retardation 


SECTION I: TEACHINO IN 
MORE THAN ONE AREA OF 
EXCEPTIONALITY 


V . V , 


Abtilljr to urn accepted apedai method. 
“ tcnchina children with multi oh 
atypical cooditioM- 


multiph 


V. In Id 


**g£X><* “etboda of teachina chil- 

Somally and emotionally dkturbed. V„ V« V» V. I„ j , 


i loohotM at Mid of table. 


COMPETENCIES NEEDED BY TEACHERS 

TABLE 4. — Specialized Competencies — Coni. 


Rtltlin importance 1 (or toachara in lb 
•nt oi— 


CENTRAL IDEA IN 
COMPETENCY ITEM • 


Total number of item* 


Knowledge oi method* oi teaching chil- 
dren who an— Cenl. 

Menially retarded . I 


Partially wght*d 


Hard oi hrarmg 
Hpeech handirapfwd 


Crifiplrd (including rereliral paT 


ebrai pakard 


Ahtlily to (any oa a apawch earreetiaa 
iwogram 

under the direction oi a atnrck 


with only the oneaainaal help oi a 


Cndarataadini tan adueatioa and pry- 
Antony a I lie various typea o i aaocp- 
Uanaic hiklrefi 

SECTION J: EDUCATION OF 
NORMAL CHILDREN 

Knowledge oi methods and tea hatguaa 
oi teaching a firm* I children 


Knowledge aad understanding of philo- 
eoptnral c o aopt i underlying p reaeat- 
day rdueatloa 

Abibty to err re ae a regular r la—nnm 
laachar. 

Knowledge of r la ■annul teaching meth- 
od* al the 


a u n ary aad kindergarten level 
elementary kvel 



Sat lootaotas at aad at table. 


RJC 
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TEACHER COMPETENCIES: PROFICIENCY RATED 
i LOWER THAN IMPORTANCE 

In this overview report of opinions about competencies, attention must be 
called to one other finding Special teachers in all ten areas of exceptionality 
rated the list of specific competencies summarized above not wily for "impor- 
tance" but also for their own "proficiency" in using these competencies in their 
* daily work with exceptional children. On some items the teachers as s group 
rated their proficiency higher than they raced die importance of the competency. 
In other instances the reverse was true. 8 

v> 

Of special interest are those competencies which received very important 
S mingsanojon which the teacheli' evaluations of proficiency were significantly 

low^r. These, together with rank order, are given in table 5, for each of the 
10 areas. As can be seen from these lists, teachers expressed some lack of 
proficiency in competencies of high importance, such as ability to help and 
! guide exceptional children and the ability to work with other adults and organi- 

zations. They also showed lack of satisfaction with proficiency in many highly 
valued competencies of technical importance in their area of specialization. 
The emphasis on inadequate ability to deal with the social and emotional 
problems of exceptional children pervaded these evaluations 

Reasons for these differences in the ratinfes Of importance and self- 
competence are open to speculation; it is not wimin the scope of this study - 
i to explain these differences. The most significant thing about them is that the 

opinions came from 'superior' teachers themselves- This suggests that there 
may he an even greater "gap" among teachers in general. These data provide 
one more due to professional needs in both preservice and inservice education. 




J 


• Each ol the ten ttti'of tracher competencies were statistic ally analysed in two ways: < 1 ) to had out 
whether each taftWaaf teacher tended to rue himself good ' on the skills and abilities be bed need m 
"aery important", and ( 2 ) so see wh eth er there were any items oa which there was • statistically t i g aib - 
cant difference between the importance and pcobciency ratings of the teacher*. <i a r* *9- la seaerai 
there wat found to be a rather high but varying relationship between the rating aligned by (be srarh n sa 
on the basts of (be importance of a competency and the proficiency they believed they possessed In k. 
In other words, teachers showed only a eta de rm a e a ftaty to rate as important those items in which they 
Mt individually peobdene. On tome items the mdm as a group eased their pcobdeocy higher than 
they raced the importance of the competency, In other Instances the r e v e rs e was true. The metho d need 

to determine statistically eignibcant di ffer ences is given in appendix C of the tret buUeritss. See Km In side 
back cover. * 
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TABLE 5. — "Very Important" Competencies on Which Teachers’ 
Self Ratings of Proficiency Were Signihcantly Lower 
Than Their R«^rgs of Importance, by 
Area of Exceptionality 1 


Rjld k nrvVr o | 
lBporUxv<« ' 

COMPFTENCIF.fi 

Bank ord»r erf 
1 >C! ittyrnr y 1 

BI.INP JO ilfini in arra 1*0 

/ » 

A knovtnifv t* uruVralarnlinj »4 — 

tht Mfruftaanor trf it» aflact ol l>» lono^Mif nnn- 

tliUona and ru>ot*,iaaJ rlimal* ol Ibe htxm on ih* 14imS rhihl • 
MAn*i. emoiJckxitJ am 1 lDU-lb*o I u*J tV <tl>.|«vD 1 

IS 

« 

Ihr nwikcaJ emotional jarr hc4of.»oaJ aoriaJ and adoraUcmaJ 
im|4>csLk4>n« ol tihmtmaa 

IS 

IS 

methoda an.l (a<hni.)iirw <rf tear tuny lh» aorialli and an>oO<«iail» 
dwlurtwd child 

% 

46 

IS 

Thr shtliljr — 

to pern aV Mind with oppnrtutiilirw in Ih* rumrulum f,» 

raprnaac in phyatnal education laid) m onrnlaUon acid irarrl 
including r»cmiii»»l acuiitna 

'a 

JO 

0 

Ui help Mind children with rw|*rl to thrir naauoin] cptrfrma 
ami life (<ial> 

54 

» 

WT1 A 1 .1 A Pf ) 1 N(i 67 iir m» w urt ti»t ' 


« 

A kno«kr<lfr or uocWTtlamltnf ol 

anri*l uki rmobmuJ i*rv4lrn* anaing from jnrUaJ kw o| swxm 

25 

IS 

The ability^- 1 

to rauwl partial!) arrtnj cbikliTn aith nin t to thru %<«■» 
tiooaJ pruMrnia and Id* foala ** 

55 

J4 

to d»r«lop in terra l and fuxW itarually lcuv| pu|rfla tnlo hohbww 
airamnnrJ tBtrraitr aod rnihg puiImI to thrir iltbUr* 

67 

JS 

A kno^irdf* or UDdarrUkndjLnj ol — 

tbr nttkodi or irfhmquN ol lr«rlun« thr mdrllj or tmoOan&ll) 
dwturbad child 

00 

• 

CRJPP1ED ilftt item. In ana LwC 

s 

Tha ability — , 

*° ■*«! tha nrlpplad pupil'a worrtea and to plan eouraa erf 
actaoo uaad at ailanatin* Urn 

II 

u 

to uaateaahtn« techaiquwa aith twain dnluiwd ehildraa la ka*n*aa 
with our rria.nl kaovklp erf lha UpthattoM erf diflatwul 
typaa erf Injury 

r* 

1] 

ehildraa with tiadr rotational rrrTrfauii and HJs 

77 

Si 

A knowWdaa or unetaratandia* erf — 

mrihoda and lorhniqura erf Irae-hina lb. socially and e^notioually 
dwindled child 

71 

43 

Thr ability — 

to ua. arc plod aerial t.achm* mrihoda and, peoedurra id 
traehinf cnpfdrd rfoidivD with multiple atypical oondiliona 
•uch a a Una who ara mental!) ratardrd. (if led. or aoouaUcally 
liandtrapprd. 

70 

• 46 

A knowlrcW or undrialandutf al — 

Ihr diner, nc Ml wen tear hin*- tram inf prorraar i ol thr rrtpfrfnd 
with orthopedic handmatw and Ihoa. with IteuraloclcaJ 
handicaps. 

73 

L 


1 


a 


S*» footnote* « end ol table. 
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TABLE 5.— "Very Important" Competencies — Corn. 


Hank order <4 
iniiiwlanoa * 


tVMPKTTNCIKH 


Rank .inter <4 
Itroftcvnc) • 


**rrrui uk \ i th pkori kms .liiumnDimur 


t kn.**WvVgr .«* wn«irr» tending >4 

l tie •> iriaJ arvl emoUnd ietJ4rn»* eturh ina) arwr (mm r|«Lr(*) 
l*r*4.m#rd i lira'*** <*r ran liar liiniUUiA 

The itnlil* 

U. trim l hr child • n«nn* and rmtMxmaJ |Wt44rni* and to j4en 
r>virM i4 arU««i aimed al aik stating (hrw 

/ 

t kn%i*V*«tcr «« *in.irr»ie»<tmg nl 

n» ifv«d» and ln<Kn».|ija» .4 leeching the *>*r vail > and enmtionall) 
diaturtwd child 


The aUlily 

In lvin|ilfm.in*U«lDm« an 
in imlrr to romirrMi la f» 
^ K«wftiLaii»aliiia «w >l h ia— 


to l^ni tirin.tnaLraiam* and enriching mil/nal* Ui I Near children 
in order lo mraiwnaaU for Lark >4 hr* I hand ri|rnrnn« due b* 


la* itrsMv w«»i <4 militating |n.|«U eh.* mi) ha rr l»*ro»w 
aiaihrttr 


I ' ^ I \tl i le mi in area U»< ' 


I hr a 1 *tl 1 1 v 

la* trash a | torch «WtTl<*t»n*rnl and * ■•»•<># impft.trmrnl 'lo W-al 
|mi|«U by onr m nAtrr n* tlmda, aorh a# liar fkrmenU •\Ual4«-a 
■ Soir word* kimethrUc and auditory mrlhuli 

14* rm^puar pavdAe ranee* nl aortal edu rational and rm<»ti<»naJ 
maladj.ieLmeoU «4 deal r hildren. and to (artmtatr in planning 
^ roufana (4 arUao airn^ al allmating l hear 

In offamie and drnLop a rummluro lew deaf rhildrrn no ihr 

^ (net# nl their mdindual nrrda and (toianUabljra 

lo hr* Ip iarenU fat information whir 6 will a*aaat ibrm in faring 
Lba tmhkrm* arming from ha * irxg axka/ child in the family 

In ncmituJl deaf children with reena c t to thair amoOoaa! problem* 
and Jaceonal attit ud e* towvd lb4r ho ad map 


fucipate with other mem Hera <4 a prrdaaatnoal team in halp- 
; i errata with prohkaraa related to their dan/ child a oecupe- 


thoda. auoh aa Gotd- 
» buret Uilhod. 


tkonaJ t Uneraae l 

3 leorb auditory vainina by am at more method*. auc 
atetn • Aoouatkr T*ehnlau*. and the Whit* buret hit 


BARD OF HRARINO ^4 ikeo» is area baO 



The al nlity — 


to ina|nry ban! of hearing pui»ita to *r If -*d oration (nr orrrrocnm* 
ihr ir dif&ruJUea. and lo adjust to a hearing world. 

24 

lo help |*rmU uodrralAixl Ibrir child « liruiultoo. md iioUotitic 

33 

to develop for rarh hard of hranng pupdagf^du rational program 

M 

rrguUr arboui pwwWncl. 


to trarb lhr hard of bearing pupil lo oar and armor hit bearing 
aid. 

IS 

to help |«itoU undentaiid occuptUni |4inn»ol 

09 
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40 PREPARATION FOR TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
TABLE 5.— "Very Important’' Competencies — Cont. 


Hunk order of 
importance * 


COMPETENCIES 


SPEECH HANDICAPPED (86 item) in area list) 


The ability — 

to hefp parent* understand tleir child’* ipeech problem* and 
personal attitude*. 

A knowledge or understanding — 

of how the child grows and develop* physically, emotionally, 
socially and intellectually. 

The ability — 

to inepire pupil* with eprcrh handicap* to re If education for 
overcoming their difficulties. 

A knowledge or understanding — 

of current information on eaurea (emotional and pbraical) of 
various type* of *peecb handicap*. 

The ability — 

to cooperate in developing for raeh pupil with a speech or hearing 
problem an educational program which i* a total continuous 
proceye involving the parent*, regular school i ersonoel and the 
speech correctionist*. 

i A knowledge or understanding — a 

of the dynamic* of human adjustment. ^ 

of service* rendered by such medical specials* as Physicians 
pediatricians, endrorrinologiat*. /neurologists, otologists* 
otolaryngologists, psychiatrist*, oral surgeon*, orthodontist*. 

The ability — jT 

to make intense tat ion* from information supplied by otologist* 
otolaryngologist*, oral surgeon*. orthodontia t*. and other 
medical *peciali*t*. 


SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED (88 items in area list) 



A knowledge or understanding of — 

technique* adaptable to classroom situations for r*li*ving ton* 
■ion* and promoting good mental health. 

tbs^Ugm of providing**rp*ri*ne** in which pupil* can fa* 



MENTALLY RETARDED (100 Ite m* in *ma l| 


The ability — 

to interpret the behavior of mentally retarded pupil* i 
physical, psychological and environmental factors. 


in terms of 


to help mentally retarded pupil* develop self-sufficiency in daily 
living and m planning for the future. 

to M^tS n retardat t ' Wrtn " n< * ei W >ticn * J maladjustment and 

to provide a wide range of axperienoes In community living fo? 
mentally retarded pupil*. 

to analyte the far tore which have contributed from infancy to the 
languaffi development of each mentally retarded pupil, to 
eva luate continumisly hi* level of development and toprovide 
appropriate learning experience* at this level. 


See footeotes si end of cable. 
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COMPETENCIES NEEDED BY TEACHERS 
TABLE 5. — "Very Important” Competencie* — Cont. 
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Rank order of 
importance * 

1 - » 

COMPETENCIES 

Rank order of 
proficiency 1 


GIFTED (72 item* in araa Uat) 


9 

A knowledge or understanding of — * 

individual difference* in special inteveeU, abilities and talent* of 
gifted pupils, and their implication* for educational planning. 

2l 

13 

the effect of the emotional climate of the borne on the gifted 
child's growth, development and attitudes. 

28 


principle* of leadership deveiopmeat and human relatione, in* 
eluding a knowledge of group dynamics. 

39 

30 

The ability— 

to carry out an educational, vocational, and social guidance pro. 
gram lor lha gifted. 

SO 


Tbeae competence received an imtci ntiy of "very ira portent” by teacheng in the reepeetive 
***** end the ratine* of importance were iifniflmnUy cm ter then the sec -rating# of proficiency. See 
Appendix C, page 113, for the sUtietical procedure* ueedto determine significant difference. Other item* 
in encb area received evaluation* of importance which were significantly different from the wli-ntiap 
of proficiency. Three, however, received ratings of "important or "!** important” dr "not iaportMT. 
For the corn piste lieu, together with Uneher evaluations, me the men bulletin*, tome of which me Ikied 
on the inside of the beck oover. 

1 Bee page 113 of appendix C for n detailed deeehptioo of the statistical procedure* ueed to determine 
the rank order of importance. 

• See page 1 13 of appendix C for a detailed description of the statistical procedures used to dete rm ine 
the rank order of proficiency. 
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, Chapter III 


Opinions on Adequacy of Professional 
Preparation 


T HIS chapter contains * report of opinions on the general strengths and 
weaknesses of professional preparation of teachers of exceptional children 
in both initial college and university programs, and as it is later applied in 
the practical situation of the school system. In the preceding chapter an over- 
view was presented of a large number of distinctive competencies which were 
thought to be valuable by superior teachers. In this chapter opinions will be 
presented on the development of these important competencies in special 
teachers and on some other aspects qf their professional preparation. These 
opinions are provided by four groups of special educators: by superior teachers, 
by college and university faculty members preparing such teachers, and by 
directors and supervisors in State and in local school systems. 

Each of the four groups of special educators looked at professional prepa- 
ration from somewhat different points of view; thus the questions of the 
groups varied according to the position and work of these educators. To illus- 
trate, college instructors were generally asked questions about the adequacy of 
the college programs; special teachers, about their own training programs; and 
State and local directors and supervisors were asked about the effectiveness of 
more recently prepared special teachers in their school systems. A variety of 
questions and rating terms was used in the inquiry forms as can be seen in 
graphs 1 to 7 and in tables 6 through 8. 

A large proportion of the opinions in this chapter were secured from four 
groups of special educators who replied to a series of questions on certain 
aspects of professional preparation by answering "yes,” "no,” or '■undecided.” 
Only affirmative (satisfactory) answers are reported here. (See graphs 1, 2, 5, 

6,7.) 

Opinions on which much of the data in this chapter is also based were 
secured through three questions directed only to teachers. The first was de- 
signed to secure ratings of self-competence (proficiency) on the competencies 
which they had evaluated for relative importance in their work with children. 
The teachers evaluated their own proficiency on the competencies on the rating 
acalc of good, fair,’ and "not prepared.” The average self-ratings reported 
for all areas of specialization are summarized in table 6. (The item was 
Included in this summary table only if the item had been presented for rating 
in five or more areas of specialization.) 
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The second question on which teachers expressed opinions was on the rela- 
tive importance of certain practical experiences for preparation to work in his 
own area of exceptionality. (See table 7.) 

The third question on which teachers expressed opinions in this chapter was 
on the adequacy of practical experiences in their professional preparation. This 
they did by indicating on each of the items whether their college or university 
preparation had been "about right,” "too much," "too little," or "none.” These 
teacher opinions are presented in table 8. 

Also included in this chapter are opinions of all four groups of special 
' educators on the amounts of specialized student teaching and classroom teach- 
ing of normal children needed by those preparing to teach exceptional children 
(see graphs 3 and 4). 

This chapter is concerned specifically with: ( 1 ) Specialized teacher compe- 
tencies — their development and application; (2) the contribution of practical 
experiences such as student teaching to professional competence, and ( 3 ) some 
overall aspects of planning and administering a university program of profes- 
sional preparation. 

' SPECIALIZED TEACHER COMPETENCIES— 

THEIR DEVELOPMENT AND APPLICATION 

The opinions of all four groups of special educators are available on at least 
some aspects of developing and applying teacher competencies. Not all group*, 
however, had an opportunity to express opinions on all questions. When 
opinions are available they are incorporated here. 

How well are the important distinctive competencies being developed in 
initial preparation and continued into the teaching situation? Many opinions 
were collected on this issue. They are summarized here in order to give a 
8 cner *l indication of the strengths and weaknesses in developing and applying 
desirable teacher competencies. 

The general impression to be gained is that teachers are best prepared: ( 1 ) 
To use specialized methods and teaching aids, (2) to provide for group par- 
ticipation in the curriculum according to each child’s abilities, and (3) to 
teach at appropriate developmental levels. They were apparendy least prepared 
to identify the underlying causes of social and emotional maladjustment, 
especially when it is complicated by the presence of a handicap or high talent. 
The foregoing generalization is based on the level of satisfaction of the groups 
of special educators observing the teachers as well as those responsible for 
college programs. (See graph 1). Teachers themselves indicated they were 
best able to make provisions for individual differences, to counsel children 
about their personal attitudes toward their handicap, and to work cooperatively 
with other professional persons. As a group they were least well prepared to 
provide curricular experiences in domestic or industrial arts, to give individual 
intelligence tests, or to administer a special education program (see table 6). 
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TABLE 6. — Self-Evaluations of Proficiency of More Recently Prepared 
Teachers on Some Selected Competencies 1 

[Symbol* represent the ami of exceptionality in which the competency item was 
mdoded: B, Blind; PS, Partially seeing; C, Crippled, SH, Special health problem*; 
D. Deaf; HH, Hard of hearing; SC, Speech correction; SM, Socially maladiimed; 
MR, Mentally retarded; G, Gifted.] 


! 


Percent checkin* * 

Area* in which 
the percent of 
"food” re- 
■ponee* differed 

Competency * 

Area of 
exceptionality 

Good 

Fair 

Not 

W- 

f«trpd 

hgntficanUy 
from the cor- 
re* ponding 
percent in all 
other area* 
combined * 

1 

1 

1 

i 

6 

0 

a 

SECTION A: TECHNICAL 
KNOWLEDGE 






Tjnpet of deviation within the »pe- 

P8.C.HH.8C.MR.G... 

w 

30 

1 

SC. 87; MR. 

41 

General plan of medical treatment . 

B.PS.C.DJIHjSC.MR. 

29 

M 

11 

B. 0 

Cautet of condition* reeultin* in 
the deviation 

B,P8.C.D,HHRC.MR. 

02 

36 

3 

C, 80; B. 37 

Effect* of (tiff nan t bone enviroo- 
meat* on children in the area 

B.D.HH.SM.MR.G 

03 

so 

7 

B. 86; D. IS 

Reeeareh In the epecial area 

B.P8,CSH,D,HH.8C, 

31 

57 

9 


MR 





Prnfeaeiuaal literature and refer- 

AH arena 

60 

10 

0 

8M, 30 

mk* materiafe 


History o 1 education in the ipteitl 

m« 

B.re^CjSH.D.HH. 
B.PS^CjSH.D.SM, * 

17 

IS 

& 

P8. 72 

Lent poviafane far education of 
children In the area 

42 

51 

8 




Anatomy *ad phyvioiagy related 
to the handicapping condition 

SECTION B: UNDERSTANDING 
THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 

B,P8,CRH.D,HH.8C 

55 

10 

5 

I). 81 ; SC, 71 ; 
C. 25 

ReoonUine ami providing for in- 

B.CJSH.D.MR 

M 

10 

0 


dividual difference* 






? Recognfeing pooaibfe earn** of and- 

B,C3H,D,MR 

06 

33 

1 

6 

helping to aifeviaU nodal and 
a»rtl<a*l problem* of each child 



Racognfelng maptom imrlln* re- 
ferral to other rrninafeonal per- 

■oanel 

B,P8,C,SHJC 

77 

22 

1 

SC, 92 



Working a* a member of a profee 
feoaaf team in making a cam 
etudjr of a child in order to plan 
a program 

B.P8.C.8H.D.HH.MR. 

70 

» 

4 




SECTION C: CURRICULUM 
PLANNING. TEACHING ' 

METHODS AND AIDS 






Developing a eurriculum atlini 
•pedal provision for each child * 
unique abiUUee or handicap* 

C.D.SM.MR.0 

70 

24 

0 




- 

Developing a teaching atmoaphare 
free from peamure and conducive 
to good mental health 

B.P8.Cj8H.HHjBC,G.. 

M 

13 

0 


B.C.SH, D.HH.M R 

03 

33 

3 

D, S3; 11)1, 38 

Pfenning for ae ternary adjuat* 
menta in making Said tripe 


Set foonme* m end of aM* 
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TABLE 6. — Self-Evaluations of Proficiency Co* t. 



Area c4 
riorptiaaallty 

IN react c hacking ■ 

Areas In which 
Ihs parosnt oi 
"good" re- 

ape- >aae dtfared 

Cbrcpataney ' 

1 

Good 

1 Fair 

Not 

pre- 

pared 

significantly 
from tha cor- 
reaponding 
pa reant In aU 
other areas 
eoinbtnad • 

1 

i 

1 

4 

0 

4 

SECTION C. CURRICULUM 
PLANNING — Cm/. 

J 





■> fWofOUry ud «ac- 
oodary Is vela 

n.HH.HM.MR.ti 

34 

43 

3 

HH. ft> 8M. 
32 

Primdiat opportunities lor U» 
h“S*>aPf»d «o work tad play 
*Ht> xnul duldiyg 

b.psc.sii.d.m.mr 

Hi 

28 

3 







Ptondina opportunjliaa in the 
nimrulun far — 

baallh education 

AH rirapt SC 

73 

33 

3 

m 

physical education 

RPS.D.BM.MR.O 

34 

34 

It 

MR. 70 ^ 
HH l| 

C. 03 

MR. 03. PS 
17. HH. 17 

miwe'. . 


u 

44 

M 

44 

4« 


dnuoAlK ut« 

All ricrpt SC 

34 

II 

19 

art* and rrmiu 

AU siorpt SC 

33 



tor ana 

AU ricv|»4 8C 

At 

40 

10 

MR. 01 HH. 
19 



Industrial arts 

AU ricrpt SC 

10 

>9 

M 

33 

37 


domestic alia 

AU amrpt SC. . . . 

37 

MR. 48. 1). 9 

Knowledge of types, aouroce. uses 
of aneciei eg ui patent and mi- 
lirUa 

B.PS.C.SH.HH.SC. 

SM.MH 

S3 

33 

7 

PS. 88. 8H 41 

Ability to uaa audio or audio- rwuaJ 

aide 

AU aiorpl gifted 

70 

33 

3 

• a - . . 

SECTION D: COUNSELING 
AND GUIDING 




• 


Counseling etrrpiiooaJ children 
rooorRuoi thrir - 






rduralional prolirme 

PS.C.SII.D.HH.SM. 

MR 

77 

31 

2 . 



’ 




•octal problama 

B.P8.CAII.D.H.8M. 

MR 

01 

37 

2 . 







▼oeatiooaJ problem* and Lie 

«nak' 

B.P8 j C.8I!.D.H.8M. 

MR 

44 

44 

12 

C. 33 

pe recent attitudes toward 
handicap 

R.PS.t '.HH.D.IIII . 

79 

30 

, 







SECTION E: TK8TB AND 
RECORDS 






Kaaptna and using educational 

All ricrpt SC 

73 

3"* 

2 


Making aduratiooal inlrrprota- 
Lioaa Iran — 

a 





medical reporU 

AU areas 

60 

31 


SH.73.PS. 70 




payeboiogieaJ reporta 

AU areas 

07 

03 

33 

10 



A 

aoeiai work reports 

AU sinapt 8H 

4 


Sat fatmoai m and of cable. 
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TABLE 6. — Self-Evaluations of Proficiency — Com/. 




PrrArnl [hrckn| 1 

Anar in which 
Iba peroral a i - 

ConprUotJ • 

Ana of 
r lor pt lonelily 

Cl 00*1 

Fair 

Not 

\*+- 

t*TP«1 

NQiAeaeUy 

from Ibe eor- 
"■poading 
pernaal In eU • 
other uni 
ram Nee 1 1 

1 

] 

1 

4 

s 

3 

SECTION F. TESTS AND 
RF.CORn»-f« 






AdmuuMftui lo children in 

UN - 






group irb»rtmft)l Ip«U 

AU rmn.pt SC 

37 

Ti 

13 

B.S7. MR. 7ft 

•orkimelnr lestf 

C.SH.RM.MH.G. 

24 

M 

33 


group iMrtUgrnoe U»U 

C.8H.n.njtM.MR.O 

42 

34 

24 


indivkluRl te«a ai menlaJ 
ability j 

AU rmpl SC 

2* 

21 

« 

40 



SECTION F 8FOONDARY 
HANDICAPS 






KdowW«W by (evhtn to oihtr 
ftfMi of method* ai (Mrhuvf — 






eortally rad rinotkmaUy 

B.rs.Cjn.D.HII.MR 

43 

43 

9 


meUtljueRAcl 






ro#nL*ily rrUnlrd . 

-R.fWC.SH.n.nH.RM 

J4 

43 

22 

BM. 37 . HH. 

IS 


gifted 

B.P8.C.8H.D HH 

23 

30 

23 


SECTION Or WORKINO WITH 
ADULTS AN D ORGANIZATIONS 






Vartiu villi other eehoot per- 
■naael Lo develop ea aU(fkl*d 
pngna la each ehttd 

B.PS.D.HHjSC.bf R 

71 

24 

6 

B. 99. HH.44 

Wartiag wile eehanl ui»autra- 

B.P8.C.8H.D.HH.BC. 

MR 

33 

43 

XI 


ton ud ufbiUcN b uimIii 
atfayiahe dMMM ltd vww 





SanwiedM al au * Um itnl by 
Nf orient loeal winter It fo 

B.C^f.D^JCjBM. 

17 

34 

U 

41 

• 

• 

B.U 

D.TB.SM.M 

Uom hmuimI with eduoaMoa 
at ehUdrea is Iba 




Wartiag with other praftearioaal 

C.HHJCjSM.O 

SO 

19 

2 


MitNaawbw ^ 

Helping punla o' 'un inform* 
Uom 1mm chmoo udftgtMM 

PS^H.D.im.SM. 

33 

40 

3 

• 

Helping parr eta wHb — 






reboot pterrm.pt 

R.PB.C .SII.D.HH 

«s 

27 

8 

PS. 23 \ 

orvupationel ptarenwnt 

B.PR.f 8H.DHH.MR 

32 

43 

22 


with rhiid'r bmiUlmoa and 

B.P8.C3H.D.HH.MR 
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TABLE 6. — Self-Evmiuitions of Proficiency — Coat. 
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Of the three groups considering teacher competence and preparation, the 
college faculty members expressed greater satisfaction than the directors and 
supervisors of education for exceptional children in State or local school sys- 
tems. The teacher competency on which there was the widest divergence of 
opinion (on the one land in the college situation and on the other in the 
school situation) was knowing the services of community agencies and clinics. 

There nay be a bask reason for the difference in ratings of college staff 
members and State and local special educators. It is quite possible that the 
most extensive program of initial preparation feu the teacher candidate could 
never be' broad enough, or deyp enough, or specific enough! to prepare a 
teacher for more than a beginning — and that real competencies will develop 
only as the rear her works and matures, under good supervisors in a local 
community. 

Opinions of these four groups of educators are reported here around the same 
broad general groupings used to discus tocher competencies They are ( 1 ) 
Technical knowledge; ( 2 ) understanding the exceptional child, < i ) lurriculum 
planning, adjustments, and reaching methods, (4) counseling and guiding, 
(5) using rests and records; (6) working with adults and organiranons, and 
(7) working with more than one area of exceptionality 

i 

Technical Knowledge 


The term "technical knowledge"' was uScd m this study to describe the 
bodies of knowledge related to rhe deviating conditions of the exceptional 
child. Opinions in this report on the value and application of these important 
competencies are based only on teacher opinions. In rating such competencies 
the teachers cfprrssed varied views, with highest emphasis on knowing the 
characteristics of the exceptional child and the kinds of social or emotional 
problems that may arise u the result of the deviating condition. The teachers 
also evaluated their own technical knowledge, and moat of them gave them- 
selves proficiency ratings of "good, 1 * or “fair” (table 6, section A). Each area 
competency committee identified bodies of technical knowledge (such as the 
process of communication as it relates to deaf children) which they felt teach- 
ers should have. 

It is unfortunate that balancing opinions on the adequacy of teacher knowl- 
edge and ability to apply such knowledge were not also sought from other 
educators. This is pferhaps an issue for deeper search, for more study is needed < 
on both the exact nature and extent of the technical knowledge which 4 is 
desirable for teachers to have in the various areas of exceptionality. 


Understanding the Exceptional Child 

The study explo red'’ the extent to whkh teachers were being prepared to 
understand the individual child and his deviation as it affected the child in his 
situation at school and his broader social and qmotional adjustment to life. 
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When the opinions on the important function of understanding the child were 
brought together, several significant matters became apparent. The successful 
teachers considered it as a highly valuable part of their work, for as just 
reported in Chapter II, they evaluated as "very important" nearly all the com- 
petencies related to this function (table 4, section B). 

What did the other three groups Qf special educators think about teachers' 
ability to perform these functions? The two questions asked of them were at 
different etjds of a scale of complexity and dealt first with basic principles of 
child grow* and development and 'second with the ability to identify causes 
of maladjustment, Even on so fundamental a competence as the first there was 
not complete satisfaction. Less than 50 percent of the Stare directors and 
supervisors believed the teachers were adequately qualified (graph 1, section 
A). Local supervisors and college faculty members, however, seemed to view 
the situation^more favorably for a higher proportion of them were satisfied 
with the basic preparation of recently graduated teachers. Local directors and 
supervisors, and college faculty members, differed significantly from the State 
personnel, with the degree of satisfaction ranging from 47 percent to 78 
percent. The directors of speech correction programs in colleges and univer- 
sities differed with their university colleagues and held even more favorable 
opinions, for their average level of satisfaction was 90 percent. 

Turning to the second question, the much rpore complicated matter of 
identifying causes of social and emotional maladjustment, it appears that this 
was the function on which the participants in the study obviously felt the 
teachers were least well prepared. Less than half of any group expressed satis- 
faction. The directors and supervisors of State programs were least satisfied 
of all. However, this is a function on which teachers are receiving professional 
preparation. All teachers participating in this study had apparently had at least 
some preparation, either in their initial college program or after they had 
. begun to work with exceptional children. (For teacher self-evaluation see 
table 6, section B, column 5, under the heading "not prepared.”) Further, 
mcm teachers said they Were "good" in recognizing and providing for individ- 
ual differences of children in their classes. However, as many as one-third of 
these successful teaches thought they were only "fair” in recognizing possible 
causes of social and emotional problems of each child and in the ability 
.to alleviate the conditions resulting from them (table 6, section 

These opinions again call to attention the problem of the teacfW prepara- 
tion in dealing.with the social and emotional difficulties of children for future 
consideration in planning professional standards and curriculums for prepara- 
non of teachers of exceptional children. This point is emphasized as an issue 
for njjich more study. Over and over it can be noted in the dat* collected trfht 
superior teachers regarded ability to deal with social and emotional problems 
as of prime importance, but at the same rime felt relatively less secure or less 
qualified to provide the service needed. Does lack of competency result from a 
tendency- of colleges to train the teacher primarily for group or classroom work 
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with children? Or is competence to help people with their 'social or emotional 
problems a frontier in working with people — including children — in which 
members of other professions feel a comparable lack? Is it, perhaps, a basic 
skill which we have not yet developed to a substantial degree in our society? 


Curriculum Planning, Adjustment, and Teaching Methods 

Competency in curriculum development and adjustment as well as profi- 
ciency in the use of appropriate teaching methods was sttWigly emphasized in 
the teachers' evaluations. As was reported in chapter Il^more than one-fourth 
of the competencies identiffed inathe ten lists were concerned with some aspect 
of curriculum or teaching methods and aids. There were variations in evalua- 
tions from item to item and from area to area, although it was noted that 
very high ratings of importance in the entire study were placed on competence 
in this specialized function (table 4, section C). Furthermore, the superior 
teachers thought that they themselves were "good" in a large number of curricu- 
lum-building skills (table 6, section C). Nearly all g^them agreed that they 
were either "good" or^fair" in developing and adjusting the curriculum and in 
using teaching methotisVnd aids. * 

The other 3 groups of special educators also registered high satisfaction with 
teacher preparation and skill in curriculum adjustment and the use of 
specialized teaching methods and aids. On the proficiency of .teachers in these 
functions, the average ratings of satisfaction of the 3 groups of special educa- 
tors were well above, the 50 percent mark, and on the ability to use specialized 
methods and aids it went as high as 89 percent (graph 1, section B). 

The most marked differences of opinions among State and local directors 
and supervisors and the college staff members were on the teacheri" professional 
competencies: ( 1 ) to provide in the curriculum for group participation. accord- 
ing to each child’s abilities, and ( 2 ) to use specialized teaching methods and 
aids. Among the college staff members, from area to area, there were also a 
few significant differences of opinion. For example, those responsible for the 
program qh the mentally retarded were more satisfied with the time made 
available to teacher candidates for studying curriculum planning than were the 
other staff members with a similar function in their areas of exceptionality. 
(See right hand column of graph 1.) 


Counseling and Guiding 

On the function of giving help to the child with educational or social 
problems or with negative atygpudes toward their handicaps, we have opinions 
only from teachers. Yet these opinions seem to represent some of the most 
striking findings in the study. As was mentioned earlier, the teachers placed 
high value on competencies which would aid them in counseling and guiding. 
( Refer to table 4, section E. ) 
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In view of the importance the participating teachers placed on guiding and 
counseling competencies, it should be noted that about one-third of these supe- 
rior teachers rated themselves as only “fair" in the performance of these skills. 

pinions were not collected from the other three groups of special educators 
and it is possible that their standards for adequacy of professional qualifications 
on these functions might have been even more rigorous. The amount and type 
of counseling and guiding skill which the various types of special education 
teachers need might well be the focus for research. 


Using Tests and Records 

The findings provide information on the use of certain tools teachers need 
in gaining an understanding and making evaluations of exceptional children, 
t is to be recalled that the teachers themselves rated more than 100 items on 
these functions and that the evaluations varied considerably from item to item 
and from one area of exceptionality to another. The competencies evaluated 
dealt mainly with developing and interpreting educational records, using 
intelligence and achievement tests, and being able to make educational inter- 
IT" psychological, social, and medical reports (table 4, section F). 

(Of the 112 ratings, 15 were "very important,” 86 "important," and 11 "less 
important.”) 

The teachers have expressed some opinions which may serve as guideline* 
or professional standards. For example, they considered it quite valuable 
m general for them to be able to interpret and use test results and various 
kinds of records, including both educational and medical. They did not, how- 
ever, seem to feel they should be responsible for administering certain kinds 
of tests. 

On how well the use of tests and records are being taught to teacher 
candidates and on teachers’ ability to use them in practical situations, opinions 
are available from all four groups of educators participating in the study 
(see table 6 and graph 1). On all items the satisfaction of non-teacher per- 
sonnel was around the 50 percent mark. However, some statistically significant 
differences of opinion were found among the groups of special educators both 
on the adequacy of teachers’ preparation in developing and interpreting edu- 
cational records and on interpreting medical and psychological records. 

The more recently prepared teachers seem to be in general agreement with 
the other groups of special educators, for about one-half of them rated 
themsoves less than "good” in administering group tests of inrellig#^ . or 
achievement. Only about one-fourth thought they were "good” in the adminis- 
tering of individual intelligence tests. Before full use can be nude of the 
opinions reported here, more attention should be given to the unresolved issue 
of the teachers’ role in administering tests. 
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Working With Adults aitd Organizations 

On the development of the important function of working with others, 
about three fourths of the college staff members felt that teacher orientation 
to clinics and agencies serving exceptional children was systematic and adequate. 
The employers of teachers seem to have a different impression. Only about 
one third of them felt tl^at teachers on the job had a satisfactory working 
knowledge of either specialized clinics or community agencies, or how to secure 
their services (graph 1, section D, page 47). Teacher opinion, as reported 
instable 6, sea ion G, page 51, fell between these two extremes. Only a few 
more than half of the more recently prepared successful teachers said they 
had a "good” knowledge of services provided by community organizations. 

Here again there may be some connection between the competence of these 
teachers and the amount of practical experience in their professional prepara- 
tion. In general a little less than one-third of them thought the emphasis in 
their professional preparation on observations of various kinds of community 
resources had been "about right." In fact rather large numbers reported no 
experience of this kind at all in initial preparation (table 8, section C). 
Furthermore, it is to be remembered that the teachers giving these opinions 
had been singled out by their supervisors as "superior" and for this reason 
may have been far better than average in the ability to cooperate. It may be 
that unselected teachers would have an even greater need for competence in 
working with adults, organizations and agencies than thde data suggest. 

It appears that college faculty members as well as directors and supervisors 
of educational programs should take more responsibility for developing a 
knowledge about and ability to work with community agencies and organiza- 
tions. Part of this should undoubtedly be borne by the colleges and univer- 
sities during initial preparation of the student; part should also be a responsi- 
bility of the leaden of State and local school systems; and pan should be the 
responsibility of the teacher himself. Community resources are hemming 
increasingly complex, and it appears that the development of the special 
teacher to work with other agencies and organizations should be a continuous 
process, and should have strong emphasis in various types of inservice programs. 


Working In More Than One Area of Exceptionality 

Increasingly, the schools are attempting to provide for large numbers of 
severely handicapped children, and thus are automatically including more 
pupils who h^ve multiple handicaps. As has been pointed out, this study does 
not include extensive analysis of the implications of this trend for teacher 
competence or preparation. Findings do, however, suggest that teachers have 
shown a tendency to value competence in one area of specialization rather 
than in several (cxble 4, section I). 
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W _ # 

Only about half of *ach of the four groups of special educators was satisfied 
with the degree of teacher preparation in the orientation to the education of 
various types of exceptional children (graph 1, section E). In support of this 
opinion, it sfcs found that a relatively small number of the teachers rated 
their knowledge of teaching methods in areas other than their own as "good" 
(table 6 section F), and even more striking, many teachers reported they had 
not even had opportunity for systematic observation of children with multiple 
handicaps. About two-thirds of them said they had had "too little" or "none” 
of this type of observational experience as a systematic part of their own 
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preparation (table 8, section C). While this condition may curxendy be 
undergoing some change, the matter is probably one for further study. (Refer 
to.discussion in chapter II, page 15.) The fact that so many teachers had never 
had an opportunity in their preparation to learn systematically about other 
exceptional children might explain some of the rather contradictory findings 
and especially die evaluations of importance which the superior teachers 
attached to certain relevant competencies. 
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PRACTICAL EXPERIENCES 
IN PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 

The general picture drawn by these opinions on professions! competence of 
teachers of exceptional children suggests strongly that higher teacher com- 
petence particularly in certain functions — should be developed in initial 
preparation and continued through inservice programs. There has been a 
recurring implication in this study that supervised practical experience should 
play a very important role in improving the preparation of teacher candidates 
for their responsibilities. 

How much importance did teachers themselves place on such practical 
experiences as student teaching," "systematic observation,” and "opportunities 
to use tests and records’? Did the various groups of special educators think 
colleges should put more emphasis on this pan of preparation? What would 
be a desirable amount of practice Reaching with exceptional children? Did 
they regard teaching experience with normal children as a favorable factor in 
the professional background? Sonic opinions on these questions gathered in 
this study will be presented in the following paragraphs. 


Value of Practical Experiences / 

The superior teachers made some judgments on the value of practical experi- 
ences in initial professional preparation. The activities which they rated are 
concerned mainly with practice teaching, clinical experiences, planned observa- 
tions, and the use of tests and records. Evaluations of the relative importance of 
these were made by teachers in each of the ten areas in much the same way as 
evaluations of the competencies were made. Ten lists of practical experiences 

one in each area of exceptionality — were developed by the study staff. They 
were pretested, reviewed, revised, and submitted through inquiry forms for 
evaluation by the approximately 100 superior teachers in each of the areas. 
They were rated in each area of specialization on a 4-point scale of "very 
important,” "important,” "less important,” and "not important.” Here again 
the ratings in the respective areas were convened to average ratings of relative 
importance and placed in rank order. These rank order items are also used as 
identification numbers. In this report the opinions pf teachers in ten areas are 
assembled and are to be found in s ummar y in table 7. 

There can be little question about the importance of these experiences, since 
none was valued so low as to have an average rating of “not important,” and 
only a few were rated "less important.” The five highest r anki ng experiences 
in each area were spread over a rather wide range, including student mwhing 
and observation of various kinds and interpreting records and reports. Teachers 
rated student teaching at the elementary level near the top of the list in all 
areas of exceptionality. 
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TABLE 7. — Teachers’ Opinions on die Importance of Practical Experi- 
ences in Professional Preparation 

( The symbol V indicates an average rating of "very important”; I, "important"; 
-* “leas important”; and N, "not important.” The numbers indicate the rank order of 

imoortance and the identification number of rhe item For mmnl* mJM a 
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22 items; the second item, "student teaching* in special day schools or classes” was 
considered very important by teachers of crippled children; they ranked it number 
3 in a list of 2 9 items.] 
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TABLE 7. — Teachers’ Opinions on Practical Experiences — Coni. 
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TABLE 7. — Teachers' Opinions on Practical Experiences — Coni. 
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TABLE 7. — Teachers’ Opinions on Practical Experiences — Coat. 
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• Wordin* of the item* ha* been edited (lightly lor tabular p ree en tattoo For exact wording of item* a* 
they appeared in the inquiry form* in each of the ! 0 area* of exceptionality, »ee the area publication*. 

J Tlw rank order number* aleo *erve a* an item identification number in the original li*t of eiperirncea 
a* reported in each area publication. See Appeddii C, page 113, for a description of the *teti«tical pro- 
cedure* used. Hecaure ol difference* from one area liat to another, only rough coraparieon* of theae lank 
order number* are poaaihle. For further information, *ee appendix C, page 113. 

» One unrelated item on inatrnctioo in admiru* taring an educational program for mentally retarded 
children ha* been omitted from thi* table. ‘ 

The teachers, in rating practical experiences, placed rather high importance 
on observation of both teacher and multi-professional case conferences designed 
to plan for individual exceptional children. This is an evaluation to note, 
especially in relation to some of the evaluations the teachers made on their 
own competencies. 


Amount of Practical Experience 

Granted that practical experiences are valuable, how have the colleges been 
doing in providing them? A disconcertingly small number of special educators 
(including college staff members) thought that teacher-candidates were spend- 
ing enough time in their initial preparation oa practice teaching and observa- 
tion (graph 2, page 64.) Opinions of more recently graduated superior 
teachers on the adequacy of practical preparation also support this view. (Table 
8, page 66. ) A large number of these superior teachers reported that they had 
experienced "too little” or no opportunity for practice in allying the principles 
learned in their more theoretical courses. From the mass of data collected and 
presented in table 8, it would seem that for many teachers initial preparation 
had not included any experiences designed to develop many of the com- 
petencies they valued most Even at the elementary level, only a few more than 
one-half of the teacher* registered their student teaching experience as "about 
right,” and approximately half reported no Aperience at the nursery or 
secondary level. 
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. TABLE 8.— Opinions of Recently Graduated Teacher* on the Amount of 
Emphasis Given to Certain Practical Experiences in Their Own 
Specialized Preparation 
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Ai(le 8. — Opinions of Recently Graduated Teach ers Coni, 
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GRAPH 3. — Opinions of special educators on the amount of student 
teaching in the special area needed by those preparing to teach 
exceptional children » 


Median clock hours of student teaching 



Based on the opinions of 1,363 spcclar educators: 837 teachers/ 99 directors and 
suVervIsors In State departments of education, 141 directors and supervisors In local 
school systems, and 276 college staff members. The opinions of speech correction 
' teachers are not Included In this graph since they rated amount of time needed for 
student teaching In a dirfei-ent way. For further information see the special area publi- 
cations listed on the Inside o fthe back cover. '■**’ 


On student observation of teaching in the specialized area, 60 percent (or 
slightly lqss than two-thirds) thought their experience had Been "about right.” 
, The only statistically significant exception to this was in the field of the deaf 
where 79 percent said "about right;." On another practical experience which 
teachers valuecThighly — that of drawing implications from different kinds of 
records and reports, as well as in developing records — the number of teachers 
expressing an "about right”, opinion hovered around 50 percent. 

In the light of these attitudes toward the amount of practice being pro- 
vided, a basic question arises: How 'much time should be devoted'to practical 
n. experiences? Opinions have-been expressed by the four groups of special edu- 
cators qp the amounts of student teaching in the special area they considered 
"minimal," "desirable," and "ideal.” J For the teacher who had not had experi- 
ences in teaching normal boys and girls, the "desirable" amount suggested for 
the special area was about 180 clock hours, (graph 3, above). The special 
educators indicated that even teachers with experience in instructing normal 
children still needed some specialized practice teaching, although less than the. 

' r . , 

Id each am publication data are nmented that^how the wide range of opinion on tfce number 

of clock houn.and the opinions are rf£orted separately for each of the four group* of 
... i . 


special^educaton. 
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inexperienced teacher. Even as a minimal” amount for this group, the median 
never went below 50 and the "ideal" reached as high as 250 hours in one area. 
The number of clock hours considered "desirable" for experienced teachers of 
normal children ranged from about 1 10 for those preparing to teach partially 
seeing children to about 170 for those preparing to work with deaf children. 


Teaching Experience With Normal Children 

An often debated question is whether teachers of exceptional children should 
have regular teaching experienced Opinions related to this matter are available 
from all four groups of special educators. Their rather high agreement on the 
amount of experience needed with normal children indicates that most of the 
experts believe the special education teacher should have some experience in 
the regular classroom but not too much. The "ideal” or "desirable” amount (as 
, is reflected in graph 4) is somewhere between 1 and 3 years. Variations in 


GRAPH 4. — Opinions of special educators on the amount of teaching 
experience with normal children needed by those preparing to teach 
exceptional children 


Amount considered 

Minimal: 

None 

StiUjpnt teaching only 
1-3 years of teaching 
More than 3 years of teaching k'% 


Percent of opinions 

40 60 


100 


Desirable 

None 



Student teaching only 

1-3 yeafs of teaching 

More than 3 years of teaching 

Ideal: 

None 

Student teaching only 
1-3 years of leaching 
More than 3 years of teaching 


Based on the opinions of 1,466 special educators: 979 teachers, 92 directors and 
supervisors in State departments of education, 136 directors and supervisors In local 
school systems, and 249 college staff members. Borne statistically significant differ- 
ences of opinion were expressed on the amount of teaching experience with normal 
children needed by those preparing to teach gifted children or to bb speech correctlon- 
lsts. Am a minimal Amount for teachers of gifted children, 68 percent checked "one 
to three years," and as a desirable amount, 83 percent chose "one to three years." 
For speech correctlonlsts, 62 percent checked "student teaching only" as n. minimal 
anfount, while 21 percent checked “one to three years” as minimal. As a desirable 
amount for speech correctlonlsts 46 percent selected '.‘student teaching only," and 63 
percent chose "one to three years." For further Information, see appendix C, page 118 
and the special area publlcAtlona*4lsted on the Inside of the back cover. 
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opinions are, of course, lost in the averages; they were reported, however, in 
detail in each area publication. Special educators, however, do not believe 
that the amount of regular classroom teaching experience is adequate. Less 
than half or between 35 and 50 percent of the college, State, and local groups 
thought that special education teachers recently graduated had had sufficient 
experience in classroom teaching of so-called normal children, (graph 2, p. 64). 


Supervision of Practical Experience 

The general reaction of both college instructors and teachers toward student 
teaching experiences was favorable (graph 5). Teachers registered generally a 
higher degree of satisfaction than did the college personnel Such factors as 
adequate planning and scheduling, observation conferences, and constructive 
help to students were all reported at about the 50 percent satisfaction level or 
above. Opinion#^varied considerably on opportunity for planning and sched- 
uling. All college staff members indicated a 54 percent satisfaction, but 
analysis showed that those, in speech correction registered 68 percent and in 
crippled 32 percent, while instructors in special education registered 40 percent 
satisfaction. This gives some indication that preplanning could be considerably 
strengthened.-' 

* 

Facilities 

For adequate teacher preparation there is almost universal consensus that ^Jie 
community should have such facilities as special schools or daises, residential 
schools, hospital and medical resources, speech and psychological clinics. 
Approximately 80 percent of the college group thought that sufficient numbers 
of special schools and classes, speech and psychological clinics were available 
for student teaching and planned observation (graph 6, page 75). About 60 
percent showed satisfaction with the availability of special medical clinics and 
residential schools. In general staff members were^ot so satisfied with facilities 
for home and hospital instruction. In the case of those responsible in the field 
of the crippled, however, 80 percent were satisfied with the opportunity for 
student teaching in hospital classes and 60 percent with opportunities for 
practice in home instruction. In the closely allied field of special health prob- 
lems, the opinions on availability of these two types of facilities were also 
favorable (73 percent and 70 percent) although the number of college staff 

members involved was too small to determine whether this difference was 

« 

statistically significant. ' » w 

Even so it seems that a wide variety of facilities wece not being fully utilized 
since teacher reports reflected inadequate experiences in such facilities even , 
though they placed very high value oh them (see tables 7, p. 60 and 8, p. 66). 




B. SUPERVISION of STUDENT TEACHING 
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ADMINISTRATIVE CONSIDERATIONS IN 
COLLEGE PROGRAMS 


The focus of the report now moves to some special aspects of planning 
college and university programs of preparation for teachers of exceptional 
children. All of these may be of particular interest to persons administering 
programs in higher institutions and most of the data in this section were 
reported by college staff members. The information to be presented falls into 
the following categories: ( 1 ) Recruitment and securing of teacher candidates; 
(,2) college course content and teaching methods, (3) administrative support, 
and (4) library resources. 


Recruiting and Selecting T eacher Candidates 

College staff members provided some opinions on teacher recruitment, and 
they, together with the directors and supervisorfin State andr local school 
syst^^iea^m»s^d views beaming on the selection of teacher candidates. Earlier 
chapter* in tnis publication show the emphasis placed on the personality traits 
of the teacher and one can assume that in recruitment and selection attention 
should first be given to personal chaefcferistics which will form a base for 
developing professional competencies. 

On the fundamental questloh of attracting sufficient numbers of both under- 
graduate and graduate studena^etween 40 and 50 percent of the college staff 
members reported difficulty. 2 (*0$|Dh 7, section A.) The problem seemed to 
be most critical in the area of meital retardation. This is in keeping with 
.information on the availability of teachers reported in 1953-54, wheA^the 
requests received by colleges for teachers of the mentally retarded exceeded 
those of all other areas. 8 

With few exceptions, the college staff members cjid not think that potentially 
successful teachers *vere being excluded because-' of too rigid screening pro- 
cedures. In fact, only about half of them believed that potential teacher 
candidates were being screened with sufficient care to exclude those with un- 
suitable personality characteristics. In contrast, the directors and supervisors 
Thought that recendy graduated teachers did not have unsuitable personality 
patterns. Does this mean that some of the teacher candidates less well adapted 
to working with exceptional children either fail to graduate or to become em- 
ployed as teachers?- This difference in opinions might result from tfie use of 
different criteria for "unsuitable personality patterns," but it is more likely' 
that when answering this question the directors and supervisors, had in mind 
groups of teachers who had gained knowledge and experience beyond that of. 
* teacher candidate (graph 7, section A). 


* Thii is ooe question on which the negative answer seemed to have more significance 
•Kmnaine P. MdcUe. W Lloyd M. Dnnn. CM* t , md Vni~nU, Programs for the Propers** •/ 
Toscbtrt of Exception*! Children. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954. (Office 61 
Education, Bulletin 1934. No. 13) 90 p. , . * , 


* 
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Even though no direct effort was made in this study to examine the relation- 
ship between personality characteristics and teacher competence, in the few 
places where opportunity was. given for an expression of opinion on this 
matter, a striking emphasis was placed on the importance of the personality of 
the special educator Teachers themselves, as reported earlier in this publica- 
tion, went to great lengths to identify many traits which they felt were needed 
for themselves or for their supervisors in State and local school systems 

This picture of the teacher drawn by the teachers themselves, when reviewed 
together with the somewhat dissatisfied opinions of the college staff members, 
emphasizes the importance of screening for personality traits in the recruitment 
and selection of teacher candidates. Data in this study point to screening as 
a major issue in improving professional standards. 


Course Content and Method 


Evaluation of rhe effectiveness of programs of study in colleges and univer- 
sities can be done only in pan by a college staff. The students who complete 
the program and the supervisors of those students when they become teachers 
are in a position to indicate the success or failure of the program. The inquiry 
forms yielded data on overlap and repetition in content of course, extensiveness 
of course offerings, and emphasis on different ,| instructional techniques (graph 
7, section B). 

On the fjrsr two questions in this series, we have the opinions only of th? 
more recently prepared teachers. They registered fairly high satisfaction with 
general cultural courses (80%) and with specialized courses (77%), but 
about- half of the group (51 %) * believed there was an undue, amount of 
repetition and overlapping in general teacher education courses. , 

• When one considers the wide variety of learning to which ,teacher candi- 
dates in special education should be exposed, as is evident in the wide arraf 
of knowledge and skills identified as valuable to the teacher in his *ork it 
becomes obvious that undue repetition and overlap should be avoided to insure 
the productive use of the student's time. These opinions suggest the need for 
further review of the content ofjcollege cjpiirses, bu^ especially general educa- 
tion courses, to eliminate overlap and reptetiti6n. • 

Another problem is the number and sequential character of courses and 
experiences in the college course,. Opinions on this were provided only, by 
staff members in colleg£»-which were known so have at* least a minimum 
sequence in the area (or areas) of special education list which they t^ere 
reporting. -In view of this selective factor, it is nor surprising that 83 percept 
expressed satisfaction Vith this aspect 5 of their program. Within the college 

* On the bail a t unpubliiked din. 

* live drfnitiod* at • sequence used io chit study i* on nice 4, footnote 6. 


t 



. COURSE CONTENT and METHODS 





GRAPH 7.— Opinions of special educators on some aspects of planning and administering college and 

university programs — Con t. 
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group itself there was a significant difference of opinion on this matter with 
the directors of special education registering highest satisfaction. Opinions 
from other special educators seemed to he in conflict with this high degree of 
satisfaction liven these teachers who were selected by their supervisors as 
• superior” indicated that they did not have in their preparation enough such 
experiences as supervised student teaching or planned observations, or help 
in interpreting and using records (see table 8) 

On still another issue in college offerings, that is content and method*?of 
instruction, a group of quest ions were asked Between percent and ‘HI 
percent of college staff thought that gr up p*ou\ t method, mJtvuiu.il eon 
feren if techniques, group Jtuumon methods or research were not over- 
emphasized A slightly smaller number thought that not tixa much emphasis 
was placed on the lecture method Unfortunately, the study does not provide 
opinions on the other side of this issue It is hoped that future research will 
measure the effects of some of these mcttuxls and techniques on the long term 
development of teachers 

Ad mini strut it e Support 

Io be fully successful any college program w ill probably require the support 
and leadership of top Iced administrators of the institution This is particularly 
true in programs for teachers of exceptional children where need for inter- 
di^iplinary cooperation is imperative What did the college staff members say 
alx'mt their own programs' The majority did not think that they were weak 
in top level administrative support or in obtaining cooperation from related 
departments such ax^meral education, psycholog)', and speech (graph " ) . 

I he directors of speech correction programs registered a higher level of 
satisfaction with interdepartmental ccxiperation than did the' other groups of 
college staff members This might suggest that speech correction offerings are 
more thoroughly integrated into the totaj college instructional programs than 
are other special education programs. In ccgitrasr, only about one-third of 
college staff members thought there was strong enough financial support. The 
evidence suggests that, in the thrjikmg of college personnel, the greatest need 
is for inyre nearly adequate financing of educational programs. 


Librury 

1 he development of a college program would be dependent to a great extent 
upon library /esources on the gdt^cation of exceptional children and youth- and 
on materials in related fields siiph as medicine. 'In this study) college and 
university staff members were asked about their libraries, and teachers were 
asked about their knowledge of professional lirerarure. Three quarters of the 
college staff members reported that lack of library material was n<3t a weakness 
^,in their prograrqs (graph 7, section D). 
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Teachers said it was "important" but seldom "very important" for them to 
-have a knowledge or understanding of reference materials and professional 
iterarure and journals on the education and psychology of children in their 
own special area, 60 percent rated their proficiency as "good" in this respect. 
Lhe remaining 40 percent indicated that they were only "fair." 

li would be interesting to see the results of a more extensive study on college 
and university library materials. Does die high level ol satisfaction among 
ege faculty members mean that libraries are adequate? Were the special- 
'm '? tefms Qf what fhf y as minimal rather than desir- 

' rZ\r ?** t ^ PCfCentage 0f research iQ ‘"any college programs 

ult from bek of the library and research resources? Do library budgets » 

carry adequate appropriations for purchase of technical area reports and 
materials from the ever-increasing supply of information on education and 
care of exceptional children? A project is suggested for further study. 


ERIC 


Chapter IV 

Qualifications of Collie Staff Members 

AT THE CORE of an outstanding college or university program of teacher 
T X. education, there must be an outstanding instructional staff in the college or 
university. Basic questions then are: (1) What qualifications should special 
education personnel in collegiate institutions possess? (2) What specific 
preparation and experiences will contribute most to their success? This section 
of the bulletin presents findings from the study on these two queries. 

( 

/ competencies for college staff members 
AS IDENTIFIED by a committee 

In order to perform their duties, college staff members need many specialized 
competencies alid specialized knowledge. The identification and discussion of • 
such competencies and knowledge was undertaken by a committee of experts 
in special education, all of whom had competencies in all or several areas of 
Special education. Five committee members were in college positions, three in 
State departments of education and the others in supervisory positions in local 
school systems. The committee was asked to formulate a narrative report which 
would reflect the thinking of the group on the competencies essential to a 
college faculty in special education. 

In defining the distinctive competencies needed by college faculty members, 
the committee’s task was a creative one. The National Advisory Committee \ 
suggested that committee members should set their sights high and their state- 
ment in terms of the ideal. Thus, their report would serve as a goal toward 
which to work rather than merely as a basis for minimum standards. They 
were requested to work without reference to existing standards, college cur- 
riculum, or reports of other educators. They did not have access to inquiry 
forms used to collect data in this study. The committee was regarded as 
autonomous in making its statement, and although the report was reviewed by 
many people, changes in it were made pnly by committee action. 

Nominations to the competency committee were ma<Je by the national 
advisory committee. 1 Insofar as possible, committee members were selected on 

1 Set appendix A lor information on how the committee waa formed. 
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the basis of (1) teaching experience with exceptional children; (2) super- 
visory or administrative responsibility for educational programs for the excep- 
tional; and (3) experience in the preparation of teachers of exceptional 
children through appointments to the staff of a college or university. A 
committee of 11 leaders recognized as outstanding in the field was formed. 
Their extensive statement, which results from deliberation by the group over 
a period of. 2 years, is reproduced in the following pages. 

Perhaps it should be pointed out that the committee did not differentiate 
between personnel i^i speech correction programs and those in the other areas 
of exceptionality. Desirable as u may have been to collect parallel data, it was 
considered best not to limir, the committee's task to this degree. 


THE COMPETENCY COMMITTEE AND ITS REPORT 


Francis E. Lord (Chairman) 


Leo F. Cain 
Maurice H. Fouracre 
> 1 Frederick J. Gillis 
Ross Hamilton 
jfohn J. Lee 


John D. Messick 
Marguerite Rapson 
Mildred Stanton 
Raymond M. Taihl 
Esther Wilberg 


(Title* and addresses of committee members appear on page IV.) 

a 1 

The commirree report describes the desirable qualifications of college per- 
sonnel primarily responsible for the specialized professional training of teach- 
ers of exceptional children, that is, ( 1 ) directors, coordinators or department 
heads, ( 2 ) college instructors of special education courses, ( 3 ) cooperating or 
demonstration teachers. It^is recognized that there are many other types of 
specialists who contribute significantly to the total educational program. For 
- example, teachers of physically handicapped often receive instruction from 
medical specialists, or teachers of the mentally retarded may receive instruction 
frpm specialists in psychology. Because the entire study was limited to edu- 
cational personnel this com*iittee has devoted its report to those who con- 
tribute most directly to the professional training of teachers of special 
education. 


College Staff Members: Competencies and Training 
Director or Coordinator 

The director of special education in a' college or university is expected to 
assume the leadership role in his institution for the development of a func- 
tional program of education for teachers of exceptional children. He will also 
have responsibility for adapting the facilities available within his college and 
utilizing to best advantage the varied community resources essential'to the 
°f a successful program, including such resources as hospitals, clinics, 
Schools, social agencies, and parent organizations. 
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Competencies 

The director or coordinator of^ special education -should have the same per- 
sonal qualifications as are required of directors of other programs in teacher 
education. In addition, he should have particular competencies and personal 
qualities such as those described below. 

He should be able to work cooperatively with other specialists, both in 
the college or university and in the community. To do this he will need to 
understand the problems pf the staff working- in elementary and secondary 
education as well as the point of view and approach of general physicians, 
medical specialists, rehabilitation counselors, psychologists, psychiatrists, social 
workers, physical and occupational therapists, and the many other professional 
Workers concerned with a well-rounded program for exceptional children. He 
should know the programs and the contributions of the medical facilities, the 
guidance centers, the social agencies, and the public and private residential 
schools in fyis community and State. *" 

He should have the ability to evaluate objectively the competencies and 
personal qualifications of teachers under his guidance, and of the students in 
training in relationship to the demands of their respective fields. 

The director should be an effective interpreter of the special education pro- 
gram to the college or university and to the community. He should be able to 
interpret special education to the other professional educators in the college, 
showing the interrelationship of special education to other fields — elementary, 
secondary, physical education, guidance and counseling, psychology, creative 
arts, and the many other departments and programs making up the college 
community. He should continually interpret to public school administrators 
and teachers the purposes and programs of special education and assist in 
every way possible in program 'development He will have to work sympa- 
thetically but objectively with parents and to cooperate with community agen- 
cies which sponsor parent education programs. 

fyofmional ‘preparation < . 

The general professional preparation for a director of special education 
should be similar to that required of facility members in comparable academic 
positions within the college or university. He should have basic college prepara- 
tion in general education, including an understanding of thtf functions of 
education in American life. He should possess an earned doctor’s degree. His 
graduate work should include professional courses to enable him to gain a 
comprehcrtsive overview df* the entire field including the organizational, ad- 
ministrative, and supervisory problems involved and to attain a high degree 
of competency in at least one area of special education. 

In order to provide the mature leadership necessary for success, both in the 
college and in the community, tfje director of special education should have 
had a wide variety of practical experience with children in and out of school. 

A director should have a minimum of 2 years of successful w*i~bing experi- 
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Learning to read braille. 


cncc in special education at the elementary or secondary school level, either 
in public or private schools or in residential schools. If his experience is 
obtained; at both levels and with normal children, so much the better. Oinical 
experience and work in rehabilitation agencies dealing with children and 
youth are extremely valuable and should complement the director’s teaching 
experience. 

A director of a special education program should have had at least 2 years' 
experience in administration, preferably as a school principal, supervisor, or 
superintendent. Administrative experience in a State department of education, 
a dink, a hospital, a rehabilitation agency, or a social agency, however, pro- 
vides excellent training. Experience with reseaoch projects involving excep- 
tional children is helpful in providing a background for theoretical and 
applied research at the college level. Before assuming the directorship, he 
should have haS full-time teaching experience at the college level in special 
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education, including the teaching of methods courses and supervision of 
srudenr teaching.,/ 

College Instructor 

The college teacher is responsible for course instruction in one or more 
areas of Special education designed to prepare teachers His major contribution 
is usually to curriculum and method in ■ his area of specialization He may also 
be responsible for supervision of laboratory teachers and or student teachers 
in his area. | 

Competencies 

The reports of the various area competency committees, such as the blind 
or deaf, describe in detail the competencies necessary for teachers in each of 
the fields of special education. It is assumed that most of these would be used 
in evaluating the prej^iration of college instructors in the relevant areas of 
exceptionality. 

' Most of the competencies discussed below are important f6r all college 
instructors engaged in teacher education, but they seem to have particular 
significance for persons assigned to special education positions. 

The college instructor should know the college and community resources 
which cart be utilized to give students a rich background of experience. 
Unlike many other training programs, most of the resources needed for en- 
richment of programs for teachers of exceptional children are in hospitals, 
clinics, and other agencies off the campus. He should be able to work 
harmoniously with medical and nursing groups, therapists, social workers, 
psychologists, and others from both public and private agencies. He should, 
in a very real sense, be able to teach students how to serve as members of a 
professional team. 

He should understand and respect both the limitations and the contribu- 
tions of each discipline and be abae to cooperate with, others in using such 
contributions. 

The college instructor should be skilled in counseling college students and 
in assessing their qualifications for the specific type of work for which they are 
training. He should be well acquainted with current methods and trends in 
the education of normal children and be able to adapt the methods to his 
specific field. He needs to be acquainted with and able to evaluate various 
methods of teaching in current use in his area of specialization. 

He should be able to recognize and interpret the needs of individual 
exceptional children and to assist special and regular teachers in effective 
planning for them. He should also be able to evaluate various administrative 
plans for providing an educational program suitable to the total needs of a 
particular child. \ 

The college instructor should possess an experimental attitude, be interested 
in trying new methods and new materials, and engage in constant evaluation 
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of common practices He should be able to develop in his students an interest 
in creative experimentation and a capacity to develop new materials of 
instruction. He should be able to evaluare research and make practical use 

of research data in his instruction 

\ 

Professional preparation 

v 

The professional preparation (or the college yi$tructor in special education 
should be similar to that required for staff members in comparable academic 
positions within the college or university His general preparation should 
include work in the education of normal children in order that he may under 
stand the problems of the total public school program and the place of special 
education in it. 

The college teacher in special education should have at least one semester 
of graduate credit beyond the master's degree, including professional .courses 
which would enable him to attain a high degree of competency in his area of 
specialization. He should have basic orientation courses in the problems of 
oihcr areas of special education since many exceptional children are multiply 
handicapped He should have had some experience as a participant in research 
related to the education of exceptional children 
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In order to provide leadership, -the college teacher should have had a wide 
variety of practical experience with children. Minimum experience should 
include (1) Successful teaching of normal children at the elementary or 
secondary level, (2) a minimum of from 3 to 5 years of successful teaching 
of exceptional children in the area of specialization Successful supervisory 
experience in a residential school or with day classes is a desirable experience 

Cooperating or Demonstration Teacher 

The cooperating teacher, or irksome caks the demonstration, teacher, is 
responsible for guiding the laboratory experience of teacher candidates during 
their periods of student reaching. He may be assigned responsibilities in a 
campus laboratory or demonstration school, a special public school, or a resi- 
dential school He may be employed as a member *of the college staff or of the 
local school system which has a cooperative relationship with the college 

t'ompexencies 

The reports of the area competency committees 2 describe in detail the quali- 
fications of superior teachers of children who are hlind, deaf, gifted, etc These' 
reports, therefore, provide a foundation for the personal and professional quali- 
fications of the cooperating teacher This report concentrates on the compe- 
tencies required of the college staff member who guides trainees in student 
reaching and other laboratory experiences 

^Hc should be sufficiently mature to work under constant observation Whole- 
some personal adjustment is necessary in order that he may be able to work 
under conditions involving continuous, critical evaluation in the classroom The 
cooperating teacher must be able to accomplish a dual educational program — 
for pupils and for student teachers Such a program requires ability to relate 
successfully to both children and adults. He should know how to create a 
classroom environment and conditions in which the practice teacher may ex- 
perience satisfying achievements He should have exceptional ability to inspire 
student teachers to develop initiative, creativity, and imagination 

He should be able to describe, demonstrate, and evaluate specific teaching 
techniques in relation to goals and objectives and to explain to a student 
teacher why certain techniques are important as well as how they are 
acquired. Since techniques change with new research developments in special 
education, the training teacher should assist the trainee in becoming adaptable 
and ip developing initiative in devising new techniques whenever a chtlleng- 
ing need arises. „ 

He, should desire to increase his understanding of the basic principles of 
sociology, psychology, and child growth and development. Exceptional children 
often have problems of learning and personal adjustment which require of the 
teacher, if he is to help them, an integration of professional knowledge from 

the’ several behavioral sciences. He should have skill in working with other 
« 

* Sc* imidt back tom for tbr tin of ua reporn coming- frocn the nutty ‘‘Qualification end Pr.-p- 
areoon of Teadicn of Exceptional Children." me h of winch rociraint i committer report. 
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professional persons Since special education is a complex field involving coop 
eration with many other professions, the training teachor needs great awareness 
of the various disciplines with which the trainees will be involved. 

He should have skill in working with parents of exceptional children and 
wuh, the community 

■He should be well versed in the general objectives of the ratal readier train 
mg program and fully cognizant of his role in that program He should have 
adequate knowledge of all resiurxes in the college or university and the 
community * 

The cooperating reacher should understand the importance of complete pupil 
personnel records Since medical, social, psychological and school records are the 
foundation. for much of the planning for exceptional children, the cooperating 
teacher must insure that the trainee understands their importance and has 
developed some skill in maintaining them 

He shogjjd recognize (he importance of the vsxauonal and employment prob 
lems which his pupils will face He should be prepared to demonstrate effective 
guidance techniques and to ccxiperate wuh the rehabilitation services in the 
community which shaft in training and placement. 

The cooperating teacher should lx- skillful in interpreting his work to his 
professional colleagues and to the community He should understand the 
relationship between general and. special education 


Professional preparation 

lr is desirable for the cooperating teacher to have a master's degree or us 
equivalent in his. field of specialization He should have had a practicum or in 
service training in problems of supervising student teaching to develop skill 
in the following competencies (1) Translating theory' into practice, (2) rev 
ogmzing stages in gg$wth in student teachers, (3) group process techniques 
and leadership, (-1) counseling students, (5) evaluating a student’s program, 
and (6) meeting special situations peculiar to the training program 

The cooperating teacher should have demonstrated superior reaching ability 
in his special area It is desirable for him to havt teaching experience with 
normal children'at the student teaching level and Tn the field While there are 
no data to support this point of view, there is strohg professional belief that 
it is sound. Experience with nolmal children and with other teachers shoula 
help the cooperating teacher of exceptional children retain perspective. 

The cooperating teacher in special education should have broad experiences 
and training in order to cope realistically with varied cultural patterns and with 
the social attitudes prevalent in work with exceptional children, their parents, 
and the community. 


Concluding Statement 

^ It is difficult to present objective criteria for the determination of the 
Qualifications of college personnel, for there are many factors of training. 
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personality, and leadership which arc not easily described or assessed Tlar role 
and the responsibilities ^of college stall members ,m special education may, in 
many instances, differ from those of the staff members in other fields of eduia 
non for two major reasons 

First, it is often true (hat a staff member in a gi\en area of special education 
is the only faculty person on campus who is qualified to represent Ins ^rea of 
education He is expected to speak with authority and To assume special respon 
sibiluiesof leadership in the college and in the community His position is then 
somewhat different from that of members of larger staffs such as one finds in 
elementary or secondary where there is opportunity to distribute responsibili 
ne$ and to plan for a balance of skills among members of a staff Here members 
'of a team get strength as a group by complementing each other 

Second, special education is a comparatively new field which in its best form 
not only embodies the good practices of regular elementary and secondary 
education, but also provides many adaptations and extensions Effective per- 
sonnel in special education then must possess a breadth of competency and a 
capacity to envision instructional practices which are rich, meaningful, and 
especially adapted to children who have specialized needs This adaptation 
must spring from a knowledge of sound principles, and from a creative and 
experimental mind In this report stress has consequently been placed on 
broad, comprehensive training enriched by varied ahd extensive experience 

( End of Committee Report) 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION AND EXPERIENCES * 

FOR 

COLLEGE STAFF MEMBERS 

The cornfnittee of experts has identified and described competencies needed 
by college and university staff members preparing special educators to work 
with exceptional children. sThey have recognized that in attaining these com- 
petencies, successful educators draw on varied experiences including profes- 
sional preparation. One purpose of the study reported here was to secure 
information from a numberof groups on the combination of experience and 
preparation xqjjjch constitutes a Citable background for such persons. 

All four groups of special educators participating in this study, including the 
college staff members — Totaling 1,429— gave opinions on the professional 
experience, academic major, academic minor t, and degree; which they thought 
contributed to the competence of -gollege and university staff members respon- 
sible for the preparation of teachers of the various types of exceptional chil- 
dren They did this by selecting from a list of items in inquiry forms. (See 
also appendix D, page 119 ) 

On the basis of these opinions, it becomes obvious that there are some 
common elements u well as marked differences in the combination of prepa- 
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™ion and experience c 9 osidercd desirable for • directors, instructors and 
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• Common Elements 

r ° ,he °P|" ions I ex P re “« 1 . all college staff members preparing 
special educators, regardless of rheir position, are more likely to be Lawful 
educarron rs rhe major emphasis in .heir experience and preparation. Mom 
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GRAPH* 10. Opinions of, special educators on academic minors desir- 
able for college staff members preparing teachers of exceptional 
children 
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Based on the opinions of 1,419 special educators : 914 teachers, 100 directors and 
supervisors In State departments of education, 150 directors and supervisors In local 
school systems, and 265 college staff members. 


particularly, their professional preparation should be in education of excep- 
tional children, rather than in psychology, social work, medicine, or other 
closely related fields.* t 

The experience most often selected for directors of college programs, in- 
structors, and demonstration teachers was "teaching of at least one type of 
exceptional child. ’ About half of all the participants agreed that all college 
staff members should also have had experience in classroom teaching of normal 
children (graph 8). Consistent with this was the opinion of all four groups 
that academic preparation should include a major in education of exceptional 
children, which might be either orientation to all areas of special education, 
or specialization in one, two, or three areas, depending on the position of the 
staff member (graph 9).- 

In the selection of the academic minor, preferences were more divergent. 
For all the three types of college personnel, participants chose either clinical 
psychology, elementary or secondary teaching methods. Some preferred special 
education for a minor, but the percentage was understandably small tince 
education of exceptional children was so frequently chosen as a major. 

Different Elements 

The most striking difference in opinion was expressed on the professional 
experience desi r a b le for the director of a college program, the difference seems 

* Ahboagh the Bac fxeatneed in (be inquiry form coven natal? cdocndonal actMtia. ri*rlfn— 
had an (WXtunlty to add to each of the four - g H. vary few nddidoa* «w aft, 
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toj>c in the emphasis on a background of" experience in supervision of special 

** State or ,ocaJ level. Many participants also considered it 
esirable for a director to have had administration experience in general edu- 
cation and teaching experience in special education at a college or university 
A little more emphasis was placed on the teaching of exceptional children as 

f ° r “ instructor < 75 % )■ for a demonstration teacher 
(82%), than for a director (62%) (see graph 8). 

Another rather marked difference occurs in the degree of specialization 

t ^ C " ge , mfl,0r (SCC graph 9 ’ W 92.) For the director, the largest 
percent (60%) of choices went to orientation in all areas of special education 
suggesting the need of broad preparation. For the demonstration teacher a 
major in one area of exceptionality received by far the largest proportion ’of 
■"* « <• Wlm due [hia person ZlU 
me, rather than extensive preparation. Although there was no dearcut majority 
opinion, the largest number of choices of a major for course instructors were 
for one area, the next largest number for two or three areas of special education 
In the choice of the college minors, the main thing to be noted was the value 
given to general educational administration and supervision for a director of 
» program (50%) and the emphasis on elementary teaching methods for a 

demonstration teacher (47%). (See graph 10). 

Although these opinions suggest that directors, instructors, and demonstra- 

‘ . r ”J efS $h0uJ ^ ^ have graduate degrees, about three-fourths of fbe 
special educators indicated that the director should have a doctor's degree and 
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that the master’s degree would be adequate for instructors and demonstration 
teachers (graph 11). 

In su mm a r y, the data indicates that the director should have a broad back- 
ground of experience and preparation in many special areas and that the 
instructor and cooperating teacher, on the other hand, should have intensive 
specialized preparation in from one to three areas. 


Chapter V 

Inservice Education 


T HIS REPORT cannot be brought to a close without again calling attention 
to the leadership role of State and local supervisors of special education 
in the continued professional development of teachers in their school systems. 
Two bulletins have been published on the competencies and professional prepa- 
ration of these two emerging groups of educators . 1 * 

Of particular significance in this overall report are the opinions which teach- 
ers gave in free response answers on the services they want from their directors 
and supervisors — particularly their local supervisors. These opinions have so 
much bearing on the overall consideration ofsprofessional preparation that 
they are Iwiefiy summarized here even though th^yfull text is found in die 
already published bulletins. ' 

Teachers expect their directors and supervisors in local school systems to be 
available for consultation and guidance, have firsthand knowledge of pupils and 
conditions, and evaluate carefully teaching methods and curriculum procedures. 
They want department meetings and conferences for exchange of ideas, discus- 
sion of methods, lesson plans, and guidance on problems. Teachers appear to 
expect directors and supervisors in local school systems to maintain a sort of 
clearinghouse of information on the exceptional child. They want their leaders 
to maintain a complete and up-to-date professional library, including books on 
all phases of the exceptional child, bibliographies of books and articles,, mate- 
rials on new methods, equipment, research, and developments in the field. They 
also expect their leader-directors and supervisors to gather information on con- 
ferences, conventions, and group demonstrations and to pass it on to them so 
that they may participate in relevant programs. They want their directors to 
help them to be well informed and up to date. 

They seem to believe their supervisors should conduct field inservice training 
programs and refresher courses, including seminars, workshops, and confer- 
ences. They request their leaders to provide them with speakers, to make it 
possible for them to hold discussions with other teachers and with leaden in 
the field, and encourage them in every way possible toward greater professional 

‘lodiiiK P. Mickic and Walter B. Snyder, Spccld Education Porfpmmol im Stdo Pap mtmmU of 
Education, Wath l ogton. U. S Government Printing Ofiee. (Bulletin 1956. No. 6, Often of Bdaca- 
don. 49 p.) 

Xnmaitie P. Macfcie and Anna it. Engel, Directors <md Soprrritors of Spotid Edocttihm im Loud 
School Sjttoou, Washington, U. S. Government Printing Ofiee, t Bulletin 1955. No. 15, Ofiee of 
Education. 72 p.) < 
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growth. They want thei^Jffupervisors to play a major role in coordinating and 
developing a smooth-running program ior exceptional children. These efforts 
should include exceptional children and their catchers, regular, school personnel, 
the local board of education, parents, public anil private agencies, and the com- 
munity at large. ^ 

Teachers were asked what services State directors and specialists should 
provide that would be different froth, or in addition to, those provided by 
local supervisory personnel. About half of them took time to list and describe 
needed services. The replies indicated that teachers expea such persons to play 
a broad leadership role, especially in developing new programs and in spread- 
ing public information about the education of exceptional children. 

They want their State leaders to be the first to know of any projea on the 
National and State levels and to send pertinent information on to the local 
supervisors. They believe State director) and supervisors should prepare for 


Mukiply handicapped child laarna through creative activity. 
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<$stribution a wide variety-of publications on .various areas of special education.' 
should keep abreast of research findings as they relate to the education of 
exceptional children, and otherwise open the avenues of communication. They 
also want their State leaders to be instrumental in establishing workshops, 
especially for the benefit of school systems without local supervisors, for they 
indicated that the exchange of ideas made possible to all workshop participants 
was extremely valuable. 

It could be assumed that in this enormous and challenging rask, teachers 
expea their supervisors to draw upon the resources of their own school sys 
terns, colleges and universities, teacher .groups, and others to provide good 
inservice education in its broadest and most dynamic sense. 

Teachers further want direaors and supervisors to present, interpret, and 
clarify the aims and purposes of special education programs to educators, other 
professional persons, and the general public thus working toward acceptance 
of the program for the exceptional child. 

While the maintenance of teacher competence is to a large extern the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher himself, these superior teachers apparently are eager 
for stimulation, guidance, and professional help from their supervisors. 





Chapter VI 

Sum fruity and Implications 

T HIS REPORT is an overview of the opinion daca on professional prepara- 
tion of teachers of handicapped and gifted children collected as part of 
the study, "Qualification and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children." 
Two methods were used for obtaining the basic data. Opinions were collected 
through inquiry forms from about 1,600 special educators including success- 
ful teachers, college sraff members, directors and specialists in State depart- 
ments of education, and directors and supervisors in local school systems. 
Competency reports were prepared by 13 committees of nationally recognized 
special educators. The report on competencies needed by college staff members 
is included in this publication; others have been published in individual area 
publications. The validity of the findings rests on the expertness of the 
participants who were recognized as qualified to express opinions based on 
. broad and varied experience and preparation and success in their chosen field. 
The most significant finding to come from the overall study is the confirma- 
tion of the premise chat special educators will need to be increasingly prepared 
with specialized knowledge, skills, and abilities in each area for which they 
. carry responsibility. 


OVERVIEW OF TEACHER COMPETENCIES 

Approximately 100 teachers in each of the 10 areas of exceptionality 
evaluated a list of competencies relevant to their own area. Most of the 
items weep rated as "wry important” or "important" in their daily work with 
children. Inkhis publication, the ten lists, one for each area of exceptionality, 
were compilpl into a master table to provide an overview of teacher com- 
petencies for special education. Committees of experts also identified and 
described large numbers of distinctive competencies for teachers of handi- 
capped or gifted children and youth in reports which could not be effectively 
condensed for a summary statement. 

From the lists of competencies evaluated by teachers, these major observa- 
tions can be drawn: ( 1 ) Many distinctive competencies are needed by teachers 
in each area of exceptionality; (2) the lists have significance for special 
education because of the importance attached to most of the competencies 
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by successful teachers; (3) they arc probably, the most extensive lists cur- 
rently available to special educators, numbering in all about 1,000 items; (4) 
they may well serve as guidelines for the development and improvement of 
professional standards. The kinds of knowledge and ability highly valued in 


each area suggest that the teacher should know and understand each indi- 
vidual child’s unique problems — medical, psychological, social, educational— 
and then use a problem solving approach in his efforts to provide an effective 
educational program. 

In the following summary, the teacher evaluations are reported around the 
same groupings used in table 4, pages 18 to 36. No attempt is made to point 
out individual area differences in these literally thousands of ratings However, 
even when teachers in more than one area of exceptionality agree on the impor- 
tance of a particular knowledge or ability, differences exist since the competency 
usually would have a distinctive meaning when applied ro each individual area 
For example, competence in teaching methods in the area of the deaf would be 
quire'different from that in the area of the mentally retarded or the blind. 

In evaluating technical knowledge appropriate to the specialized area 
teachers placed highest value on social and psychological understandings. They 
gave somewhat lower ratihgs to knowledge of medical factors, professional 
literature and research, and legislative provisions. Nearly all competencies 
having to do with applying this knowledge to understanding -each indi vidu a l 
child and the effect of his deviation on him were evaluated as "very important." 

Approximately one-fourth of the competency items were focused specifically 
on developing and ad jutting the curriculum and using specialized teaching 
methods.' Tochers indicated that they were most deeply concerned with the 
abilities necessary to individualize the curriculum and to use appropriate 
teaching methods in meeting the needs of exceptional children, to create a 
favorable classroom environment, to develop skills needed by the- child because 
of his deviation, and to provide stimulating experiences for intellectual and 
social growth. 

> ' The successful teachers regarded most of the items dealing with counseling 
and guiding as "very important" in their work and evaluated none as less than 
"important” They reflected the belief that the special teacher should be trained 
to help pupils not only with their educational problems but with their social, 
emotional, and vocational problems, and their life goals. It was considered 
especially important for teachers of physically handicapped children to have 
ability to counsel children on their personal attitudes toward their handicaps. 

In general, ability to use and interpret various kinds of records and reports 
is a competence which teachers regarded as "important" but not of relatively 
highest value to them in their daily work with handicapped or gifted children. 
Even lower ratings on ability to administer group and individual tests of intel- 
ligence and achievement indicate that many teachers do not consider this 
function as their responsibility. 
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Contributing their own specialized knowledge and ability to the team ap- 
proach to serving the handicapped or gifted child was another kind of com- 
petence highly valued by the teachers. Cooperation with other educators, with 
specialists in other professions, and with parents is apparently of paramount 
importance in achieving an effective program for these children. 

Teachers repeatedly put relatively low evaluations on knowing specialized 
leaching methods in areas other than the one for which they had responsibility. 
Although mental retardation, as an example, is rather frequently found among 
the physically handicapped, teachers of these ^children did not place a high 
value on knowing methods used to teach the pentaily retarded. 

There was a distinct feeling that teachers of exceptional children need 
personal characteristics somewhat different in degree or in kind from those 
needed by teachers in general Flexibility, resourcefulness, and more than usual 
patience and understanding were among the characteristics most frequently 
mentioned. In addition, some characteristics were identified as particularly 
needed by teachers in specific areas of exceptionality. For example, teachers 
of blind children often mentioned the need for a clear, pleasant voice. 

A comparison of the teachers’ ratings of importance and their self-ratings 
of proficiency on the competencies showed that in general they considered 
themselves well prepared in most of the knowledge and abilities which tliey 
valued highly. Nevertheless in each area these successful teachers rated their 
proficiency in some competencies significantly lower than they rated the im- 
portance of the competency. Most of these were concerned with some aspect 
of developing curriculum, using specialized teaching methods, counseling chil- 
dren or working with parents. Of considerable interest is the common de- 
nominator of social or emotional factors running through more than two-thirds 
of die competencies in which the self-ratings of these superior teachers suggest 
"a need for higher competence. 

PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 

Effectiveness of recent professional preparation in developing the needed 
teacher competencies was evaluated by college staff members. State and local 
supervisors, and the recently prepared successful teachers. Although identical 
questions were not asked of each group, many of the issues were looked at 
from the point of view of each of the four groups. In addition, teachers made 
self-rafings of proficiency on each knowledge and ability in their area com- 
petency list, and all four groups of special educators expressed opinions on 
the amounts and kinds of practical experience which should be included in 
professional preparation. 

In terms of the ability to apply technical knowledge in theft special am to 
the understanding of each individual child, most teachers said they were well 
prepared to recognize and provide for individual differences; however, as many 
as one-third of these successful teachers thought they were only "fair" in rec- 
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ognizing possible causes of social and emotional problems and helping to 
alleviate them. The other three groups felt that recently prepared teachers 
were weak in the ability to identify causes -of emotional and social maladjust 
ment; yet the data indicated that successful teachers regarded thts ability as 
of prime importance. 

In the functions of curriculum development, use of specialized teaching 
methods and aids, where teachers generally rated themselves as good ", opm 
ions of the other groups ranged from about 50 to 90 percent satisfied Only 
about one-half of the recently prepared teachers in the study reported that the 
emphasis on practical experience in using various kinds of tests and records 
was "about right" in their preparation. Almost an equal number indicated 
"too little" or "no" emphasis on this type of experience. Similarly, only about 
half of the college or supervisory personnel were satisfied with professional 
preparation in the use of tests and records. 

Differences of opinion were expressed on the adequacy of teacher onanta 
tion to community clinics and agencies serving exceptional children. Oily one- 
third of the teachers supervisors, as compared with three- fourths - of the 
college staff members, felt that such orientation was systematic and adequate 
Further, only a little more than half of the recently prepared successful^ teach- 
ers said that they had a "good" knowledge of services provided by these 
community organizations. 

Orientation to the» education of various types of exceptional children is 
another part of professional preparation in which only about one-half of all 
the participants seemed to be satisfied. Many teachers reported that they had 
little or no opportunity 'for systematic observation of children with multiple 
handicaps and that they had little knowledge of teaching methods in areas of 
exceptionality other than their own specialty. 

Providing a variety of practical experiences as a pan of professional prepara- 
tion was considered of great value by teachers in the study. Judging by then 
evaluations, an effective program of professional preparation would include 
not only many specific types of student teaching and planned observations but 
also experiences in interpreting educational, psychological, rrwtirfll and social 
reports, and opportunities for observing multi-professional and teacher con- 
ferences on individual children. In a few areas of specialization, some types 
of clinical experiences in diagnosing or counseling were also thought to be of 
important e-to the future teacher. 

Neither college staff members nor supervisory personnel in State and local 
school systems were satisfied with the amount of time alloted to student teach- 
ing and observation. A majority of teachers, recently prepared, reported “too 
little” or "no” emphasis on many types of practical experiences. All four 
« groups of special educators chose an average of about 200 dock hours is a 
"desirable” amount of student teaching in the special area. In their opinion, 
if a teacher has had experience as s classroom teacher of normal children, the 
amount of specialized student teaching could be reduced somewhat. 
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Lea than half of the college staff members or the special educators in State 
and local school systems said they were satisfied with the amount of regular 
classroom experience of recently prepared, teachers. While teachers in many 
areas rated student teaching of normal children high on their list of needed 
preparatory experiences, hardly two-thirds of those reeendy prefared reported 
sufficient amounts in their own preparation. All four groups of special edu- 
cators indicated that from 1 to 4 years of classroom experience wtf/i normal 
children w'ould be desirable for those preparing to reach exceptional children 
in any area. 

Organization oj student teaching programs to allow sufficient opportunities 
for practi^r in planning activities, time to note pupil progress, and a minimum 
of two students per classroom were considered as adequate by a majority of 
college staff members and teachers. Supervision of student reaching by the 
college instructors and cooperating teachers was also adequate in the opinion 
of both college staff and teachers. 

The jacUutas of special schools or classes, speech clinics, and psychological 
clinics are more readily available for student teaching and observation than 
special medical clinics, residential schools, hospital classes, or home instruction 
programs, according to the participating college staff members. 

* y* 

Most aspec ts of the planning and administration of programs of professional 
preparation were viewed favorably by’ college staff members. In their opinion, 
colleges and universities offer a well-balanced sequence of courses and experi- 
ences, do not place too much emphasis on any one teaching method, have 
sufficient numbers of technically qualified and experienced faculty, have a 
well-stocked library, and receive cooperation from related departments. How- 
ever, there were some indications that administrative and financial support 
could be strengthened. Opinions of college staff members revealed two other • 
possible weak points which arc probably closely related: Only a little more 
than half said ( 1 ) that their screening process waa careful enough to exclude 
those personally unsuitable for reaching exceptional children and (2) that 
they were able to attract sufficient numbers of students, at either the graduate 
or the undergraduate level of preparation. 


QUALIFICATION AND PREPARATION 
OF COLLEGE STAFF MEMBERS 

Consistent wiffi the high standards set for teachers by the participants in 
this study are the high qualifications indicated for college staff members 
responsible for teacher preparation in special education. While the com- 
petencies and preparation recommended by the committee and the professional 
preparation and experiences recommended by teachers, by State and local 
supervisory personnel, and by college staff members themselves may be idealis- 
tic, they provide goals toward which to work. 
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The committee comerned w^rh competencies for college staff members 
agreed that the specialised knowledge and ability needed to fill the position of 
dtrecror, instruct^, or cooperating teacher in a college or university- program 
should be built on a minimum foundation of the speculated competencies 
identihed in the study as necessary for a teacher in one of the specialized areas 
as well as on tire personal qualifications required in a similar position in other 
programs of teacher education. For a direiiar or (oordinajor of special educa- 
tion in a college or university, the competency committee stressed the un 
ponance of ability to interpret special Mutation and to work cooperatively 
with other professional persons, both in .he college and in the community 
For a special education in,rt* t ior in a particular area ability to adapt regular 
teaching met beds, to evaluate specialized methods, and to experiment (and 
encourage his students to experiment) with flew methods and materials of 
instruction were among the abilities identified by the commit tee For a <o- 
optrajing is* he r, they recommended such competencies as abiliry to describe, 
demonstrate, and evaluate specific teaching techniques in rclauon to goals and 
objectives 

All four groups .of special educators and the committee members gave some 
opinions on the tjpes of experiences and professional preparation which col 
lege staff members should have All agreed that teaching experience with at 
least one type of exceptional child is a necessary background experience for 
college staff members in sf'ccia] education Teaching experience with normal 
children was also recommended by the participants Desirable professional 
experience before directing a college program would also include a supervisory 
or administrative position at the State or local level and special education 
teaching experience in a college or university In this study, all groups agreed 
a director should have an earned doctor s degree and that an instructor or a 
cooperating teacher should have Sr least a master s degree representing con- 
centrated study in his own area of exceptionality 

' 7 INSERVICE EDUCATION 

Successful teachers in this study indicated, through replies to free response 
questions, that they were eager to continue their professional development 
beyond their initial academic preparation in a college or umversiry It appears 
from this study that teachers expect inservitc education to be extended and 
improved They listed various ways in “which their Stare or local supervisors 
could assist them tn their total professional development and in keeping up to 
date with changes which occur in special education as a result erf new knowl 
^8^- Teachers expect their supervisors to give them wise counsel and guid- 
ance, especially in understanding and planning for individual children. They* 
want supervisors to make available results of current research and to help 
interpret its meaning in the practical situations faced by teachers in their day. 
by-day writ. Teachers want opportunities for participation in such inservke 
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programs us workshops, confer ernes, discussion groups and conventions The 
quality of leadership needed in each of the specialized areas of special educa- 
tion is death indicated by these and other services supervisors aie expected 
to perform in the interests of bettet education for handicapped and gifted 
children and youth 

> 

IMPLICATIONS 

1 More attention will likely be given in (lie future, through both initial 
preparation and iiiservue education, to the development of distinctive com 
latencies- area by area -for educators responsible for the education of rxerp 
uonal children and ycnith This means distinctive competencies not only for 
those who instruct children in each of the arc^ such as teachers of mentally 
retarded or deaf, but also for those who will c'arry responsibility for programs 
of professional preparation in colleges and universities and for those who will 
direct and supervise programs in State and local school systems 

At this time when the Nation has not more than one fourth of the quailed 
personnel required to staff the special school programs, a cliallenge of great 
magnitude faces the institutions of higher learning, the school systems, and 
other agencies commuted to the extension . and improvement of educational 
opportunity for handicapped and gifted children The challenge is not only 
to provide the children wnh educators who have the personal qualifications 
and the distinctive knowledge, skills, and abilmes which will enable them to 
deal with some of the schools most difficult problems, but also to multiply 
several times live number of such qualified educators in the Nation. 

2 Teachers of exceptional children will be expected increasingly to have 
competencies different in kind or degree from those needed by teachers of 
so-called normal children. Further these specialized competencies differ from 
one area of excepnonality to another A beginning in identifying and de- 
scribing these has been made in the snidy reported here These findings may 
well serve as guidelines ro special educators for self-evaluation and for de- 
veloping and improving college curriculums and professional standards 

3. On some of the "very important" competencies — such as ability to guide 
and help children wnh social or emotional problems resulting from their 
deviations — tlve superior teachers suggested their own need for higher com- 
petence. Their self-evaluations provide a due to colleges and universities apd 
to Stare and local school systems for new emphases in their programs of pro- 
fessional development. At the same time evidence in this study implies that 
there should be no lessening in existing emphases on such features as technical 
knowledge, understanding the child and his deviation, curriculum development 
and adjustment, and specialized teaching methods. 

4. Colleges and universities preparing special education personnel may well 
use the suggestions of the participants in this study as a guide for strengthen- 
ing their curriculums at all levels of study and for all types of special educator! 
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They may nml to increase opportunities for relevant practical experiences and 
for planned^ observations. In this process it is likely that there will be an 
ever-widening collaboration with other agencies and a systematic and extensive 
use of community-wfsources. j « 

5. Persons preparing to be directors or supervisors in State or local school 
systems will inevitably seek colleges which offer preparation at the graduate 
level and which have curriculums comprehensive enough to fully prepare 
them for work in their areas of specialization. They will very likely choose 
colleges offering opportunities wider in scope and with more depth than is 
needed to prepare a special class teacher. 

6. College and universiry staff members will need outstanding technical 
qualification in their specialized area if they are to impart the high level of 
technical knowledge and assist in the^evelopment of the skills identified in 
this study as necessary for persons in various special education positions. 

7. In the future, directors and supervisors will apparently be expected to 

give a larger share of their tim$ to the inservice education of teachers in their 
school systems. The sample of successful teachers reporting in this study 
recognized a need for continuing professional development; it can therefore 
probably be assumed that other special teachers also want and need this. Many 
teachers in this study expressly stated that they expect their directors and 
supervisors to be available not only to consult with them but also to provide 
a clearinghouse of information djfi all aspects of education for handicapped 
and gifted children, including currently pertinent literature, research findings, 
and films. They also want their supervisors to organize workshops and make 
arrangefhents for other inservice opportunities such as observations and par- 
ticipation in-community programs. In carrying forward an ^service program, 
school systems would undoubtedly make full use of colleges and universities, 
appropriate National, State, and local voluntary organizations, and other 
agencies. I 

8. The best qualified special teachers and directors and supervisors of spe- 
cial education will likely be attracted and retained by school systems with 
^p-informed and sympathetic administrators and school board members. 
Wsons with a high degree of competence— that is those equipped with 
specialized knowledge as well as those with ability to work wdth individuals 
who have Severe human problems-will seek school systems in which they can 
make the greatest contribution. 

9- For years to come there will probably be a critical shortage of educa- ■ 
tional personnel to work in the various programs for exceptional children. It 
appears that one of the most immediately effective ways to meet this problem 
is to focus efforts on the development of specialized professional leadership. 
Through supervisory and administrative services in State or local school sys^ 
terns and through instruction ih college or university programs well-trained 
leaders will be able to raise the qualifications of personnel and at the same 
time multiply the numbers of persons working directly with the children and 
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their parents. It seems, therefore, that adequate fellowships and scholarships 
should be provided to attract promising persons to prepare to be directors or 
supervisors of school programs and directors or instructors in colleges or uni- 
versities preparing teachers of handicapped or gifted children and youth. 




APPENDIX A..— The Plan and Procedures Used 
in the Office of Education Study, 
i( Qualification and Preparation of Teachers 
of Exceptional Children ” 
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T HIS PROJECT was undertaken by the Office of Education in collabora- 
tion with many leaders in special education from all parts of the Nation, 
and with the special help of the Association for the Aid of Crippled Children, 
of New York City. It was directed by a member of the Office of Education staff, 
who was counseled by two committees. One was an Office of Education Policy 
Committee, whose function it was to assist the director in management and 
personnel aspects of the study. The other was a National Advisory Committee 
of leaders in special education from various parts of the United States; it was 
the function of this group to help identify the problems, to assist in the devel- 
opment of the design of the study and otherwise to facilitate the project. The 
study also had the counsel of a number of consultants who reviewed written 
material and made suggestions on personnel and procedures. ( A complete list 
of these committee members and consultants appears on pages II and III.) 

The general purpose of the study was to learn more about the qualification, 
distinctive competencies, and specialized preparation needed by teachers of 
handicapped and gifted pupils. The term "teachers" was interpreted broadly to 
mean not only classroom instructors of the various types of exceptional children, 
but also directors and specialists in State and local school systems, and professors 
of special education in colleges and universities. A separate study was madr of 
the qualification and preparation needed by teachers of children who are: 
(1) Blind, (2) crippled, (3) deaf, (4) gifted, (5) hard of hearing, (6) men- 
tally retarded, (7) partially seeing, (8) socially and emotionally maladjusted, 
(9) speech handicapped, or ( 10) handicapped by special health problems, such 
as rhe um a tic fever. Separate studies were also made of (11) directors super- 
visors of special education in State departments of education; (12) directors 
and supervisors of special education in local school systems; and ( 13) faculty 
members in colleges and universities preparing teachers of exceptional children. 
Thus, incorporated into the broad project were 13 smaller studies. 

Two techniques were used to gather data on the qualification and preparation 
needed by special education personnel. One was by ineans of a series of inquiry 
forms; the other yas through a committee statement describing de s i ra ble corn- 
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petencies. The plan of the study also included provision for conferences where 
practical 

Through the series of inquiry forms, facts and opinions were collected from 
superior teachers in each of the 10 areas of exceptionality listed above, from 
directors and supervisors of special education^jn^caffc and local school systems, 
and from college instructors of special education. By means of the question- 
naires, the 13 groups of special educators had opportunity to express their views 
on the distinctive skills, competencies, apd experiences which they consider 
basic for special educators. Through the inquiry forms, status information was 
also gathered on State certification requirements for teachers of exceptional 
children, and on existing teacher education programs for the preparation of 
those teachers. 

Through the committee technique, reports were prepared on the distinctive 
competencies required by educators in areas paralleling those studied through 
the inquiry forms. There ilere 13 such committees in alL The names of commit- 
tee members were proposed by the National Committee, and the chairmen were 
appointed by the U. S. Commissioner of Education. Gimmirtees were composed 
of from 8 to 12 leading educators in their area of interest who, insofar as pos- 
sible, had engaged in college teaching, had held supervisory positions in State 
or local school systems, and had classroom teaching experience with exceptional 
children. 

Three major conferences on the study were called. In September 1952 private 
agencies interested in gifted and handicapped children met with the Office of 
Education staff and the National Committee. In March 1953 the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education called a 3-day conference on distinctive competencies re- 
quired by special educators. In October ^95 4, a week's work conference was 
convened in Washington, when working papers incorporating all data collected 
were presented, reviewed, and modified. The Conference provided opportunity 
for a free exchange of views, and for analysis and interpretation of data. 

The findings coming from such a study, representing the point of view of no 
single individual or agency, will, it is hoped, contribute effectively toward the 
goal of increasing the number of educators competent to teach our exceptional 
children. 
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APPENDIX B .— Information About the Special 
Educators Participating in the Study 


A LTOGETHER, approximately 1,600 persons filled out the inquiry forms on 
which much of the information in this report is based. These people were 
special educators of four groups: ( 1 ) Teachers of exceptional children consid- 
ered by their supervisors to be "superior" in each of the 10 areas of exception- 
riityi ( 2 ) directors and specialists in programs for exceptional children in State 
departments of education; ( 3 ) directors and supervisors of programs in local 
school systems; (4) instructors in colleges and universities preparing teacher s 
of exceptional children. 


TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

The design of the study called for 100 classroom teachers in each of the 10 
areas of exceptionality to supply information through inquiry forms. Effort was 
made to secure ,a representative sampling of superior teachers throughout the 
Nation by es t ablis h i ng a quota for each State. State quotas were based on auch 
factors as child population and special educational facilities within die States. 
Members of the State departments of education compiled lists of teachers on the' 
basis of the State quota and the following guidelines: these teachers were to 
b*ve had specialized preparation and to be considered superior; they were to be 
u nearly as possible representative of the various types of »rhlng facilities 
in the State, coming from urban and' rural centers, public and private 
residential and day schools, and home and hospital instruction programs; inso- 
far as possible, half of them in each State were to have completed their special- 
ized preparation before January 1, 1946, and half afar that date. 

When the inquiry forms were returned, it was found that in some areas of 
exceptionality, fewer than 100 teachers met all die criteria; in others, more 
100 teachers met the criteria, and hence were included. The number of ty wh ftt 
whoae inquiry forms met the standards of the study and could be by 

areas of exceptionality is u follows: Blind, 100; crippled, 150; deaf, 100; 
gifted, 69; hard of hearing, 100; mentally retarded, 150; partially seeing, 150; 
socially maladjusted, 75; special health problems, 85; and s peech correction, 
120 . 
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INSTRUCTORS IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Pint a March was made to find oat what colleges and universities offered 
sequences of preparation for teachers of exceptional children. Inquiry forms 
were then sent to special education instructors in colleges and universities cur- 
rently offering such, a sequence. (A sequence of preparation includes at least 
three courses of specialized preparation in one of the areas of exceptionality, 
such as mental retardation, including a {tudy of the characteristics (physical, 
mental, emotional), a study of the specialized teaching methods and curricu- 
lum adjustment, and observation and student-reaching in the specialized area.) 
All full-time and pan-time college faculty members were included; however, 
staff members responsible for courses in remedial reading, mental hygiene, 
child development or related courses were not included unless such courses 
were pointed specifically to exceptional children. When die forms were returned 
( 1953), 279 staff members were eligible to participate. 

EDUCATION PERSONNEL IN STATE 
/ DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 

The names of persons responsible for the education of exceptional children in 
Stare departments of education were ascertained through die help of chief State 
school officers. The criteria for participation were that the person be giving full 
time to the education of exceptional children; be an educator, not a psycholo- 
gist, therapist, or specialist concerned with related fields; and have statewide 
responsibility for the education of exceptional children. When die forms were 
returned (1953), 102 people met the criteria. There people were working in 
36 States and the District of Columbia. Twelve States sre not included in this 
report for the following reasons; 8 States reported no special education staff; 
2 States had vacancies in director positions; 2 States included persons who were 
spending only a snail part of their'time on special education. Of there 102 
people, 40 woe direomr* and 62 were specialists. Participants were considered 
to be directors wh td they hsd overall responsibility for ad mini s teri ng the total 
■pedal education pfogram in their State. They were considered to be spe ci alia ti 
when they had rttpoosibility in a few areas or when th*y were statewide con- 
sultants or assistant directors. California, Delaware, and the District of Colum- 
bia each reported more than one director. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL IN LOCAL 
DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 

The names of persons respon s ible for the e duc a ti o n of exceptional children 
in local school systems were obtained from the Govemmpnt sta ti s ti cal file and 
from the membenhip list of the Council of Administrators, Supervisors, nod 
Coordinators of Special Education. The criteria for their pa rticip a ti on were that 
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they be full-time director* or supervisor* in one or more ireu of special edu 
cation, working in a central office. Those who were primarily teachers or prin- 
cipals were not included in this study. When the forms were returned, 153 
people, from all parts of the country, met the criteria. Of these, 103 were direc ' 
tors and 50 were supervisors. i 
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PROCEDURES USED IN ANALYZING DATA 
REPORTED IN TABLES 4 AND 5 

Each of die competencies listed in tbe ten areas ( blind, crippled, etc) in 
table 4 was rated in two ways by die teachers in that area. First, they 
whether’ in their judgment, each item was "very important," "important," "leas 
important," or "not important" in (heir present positions. Second, they checked 
whether they 'considered themselves to be "good," "fair," or "ooc prepared" in 
each of these competencies. 

The evrrsgt imporumc « of each competency was computed by multiplying 
the number of checks in the "very important" column by 4, those in the 
"important" column by 3, those in the "less important" column by 2, and those 
in the "not important” column by 1. The results were added together and 
divided by the number ci checks for that particular item. 

The mmegt proficiency of the teachers was computed in the same way, using 
a "c onve rte d score" which mack ir possible to compare ratings of importance 
on a 4-point scale with racings of proficiency on a 3 -point scale. For example, 
die avenge proficiency of the speech oprrectiocists was computed by assigning 
a numerical value of 3.89 for "good," 2.52 for "fair," and 1.15 for "not pre- 
pared." These numerical values were derived as follows: The average rating of 
importance was found for all the competencies. This avenge was 3.22. Then the 
standard deviation was found for this distribution; it was 0.92. Next, the 
avenge rating of proficiency was found for all the competencies, by 
a value of 3 to die checks in the "good" column, 2 to those in the "fair" 
column, and 1 to those in the "not prepared" column. This avenge was 2.51. 
Then the standard deviation was found for this distribution; it was 0.67. The 
z-scores of the second distribution wen equated to the corres pondin g r -scores 
of the first For example, r-acore for 3 in the distribution of proficiency ratings 
was found to be (3 — 2.51/0.67), which equals 4-0.73. Using the standard 
deviation of the first distribution as a unit; din yields -f 0.73 x 0.92 or -f- 0.67. 
Adding 0.67 to 322, the mean of die fine distribution, yields 3-89. This is the 
"converted score” assigned to the checks ip the "good" cefctmn. 

A rank order of the list of competencies in each ana was determined for both 
the average ratings of importance and the average ratings of proficiency. Con- 
secutive whole numbers win used for ranks even though a few of die items 
r e cei ved identical average ratings. This was dooe so that die rank-order number 
might aljfo serve as an item-idendfication number. 
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COVARIATION BETWEEN RATING OF IMPORTANCE 
AND RATINGS OF PROFICIENCY 

Tbe hypothesis that teacher* tpnded to rate themselves roost proficient on 
those competencies which they also rated roost important, and less proficient in 
those they rated less important, was tested statistically. Because a complete 
analysis did not seem necessary, a random sample of 10 competency items was 
drawn from die list in each area. For each of these items, a "scatter diagram" 
or "contingency table” was prepared, with the racings of importance on the 
X-axis and the proficiency ratings on the Y-axis. The coefficient erf contingency 
for the table was then computed Where necessary, adjacent categories of 
importance ratings were combined in order to avoid low-frequency intervals 
(the marginal frequency in any row or column was never flowed to fall below 
15). This was desirable in order to obtain a fair and — value of die con- 
tingency coeffident. 

The statistical significance of each contingency coefficient was computed 
using the chi-square technique, with (r - 1) (t - 1) degrees of freedom, 
where s = number of intervals on tbe X-axis, and / = number erf in te rval s on 
the Y-axis. 

For each contingency table, there was computed not only the actual value of 
C, but also the maximum value of C obtainable from the set of maigjml fa* 
<F*encies characterizing the particular contingency table. This maximum was 
computed by inserting in one (or more) of tbe ceils of tbe table the highest 
poreible number con so n ant with the marginal frequencies and a positive rela- 
tion between X and Y. Because of the small number of degrees of freedom, the 
number* to be inserted in the remaining ceils of the table were readily deter- 
mined by reference to the marginal frequencies and dv figures in the cdl (or 
cells) already con ta i nin g the m a xi m um entry. The of contingency 

of tbe table, thus constructed, was calculated in the usual manner. This maxi- 
mum coeffident of contingency provides a useful reference-value for the 
evaluation of the contingency coefficient calculated horn the original or 
empirical table. See area reports for a detailed report of the results. 


STATIST ICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN AVERAGE RATINGS OF IMPORTANCE 
AND AVERAGE RATINGS OF PROFICIENCY 


To determine the statistical signifirsner of the difference between die 
average importance rating and the average self -competence raring qq *n item, 
tbe procedure employed in each area was as follows: The difference between 
the ratings on importance and proficiency (“convened scores") foe each teacher 
on each item was determined. The average difference bf p re v p the for 


all teachers was calculated 


(ir) ; ** ’‘"‘"HVtt - (M,) ') 
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and the standard error of the average of the differences I— rri were com- 

\VN/ 

puted; tKe' average difference was expressed in x-score units (this is 

y^ol 

the "critical ratio"). The probability of obtaining a difference as large as, or 
larger than, the observed difference if we continued to take samples of the same 
size from a zero-difference universe, was read from the appropriate table of 
probabilities (Reference: Quinn McNemor, Psychological Statistics, pages 73- 
75). Differences were considered to be significant if the probability of chance 
occurrence was as little as 0.01 or less. 

In the procedure described above, only poked ratings were employed; thus, 
if a teacher rated an item /or importance, but failed to make a proficiency raring 
for the irenvit was impossible to determine the difference bet we en importance 
and proficiency of that teacher for that item. His response to this item was 
therefore not usable in this calculation. The ratings of all teachers in each area 
were used in obtaining the averages both for importance and for proficiency 
on which the ranks in table 4 and 5 ate based. 

In the case of items for which the difference between the average importance 
raring and the average proficiency racing (converted scores) was less than 0.20, 
no test of statistical significance was ''employed. It was considered that differ- 
ences smaller than 0.20 were too small to have any practical significance. 


PROCEDURES USED TO TEST FOR SIGNIFICANT 
DIFFERENCES OF OPINION 

iData reported in tables 6 and 8 and in graphs 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, and 7 ) 

Opinions of the four major groups of special educators polled in this study 
have been presented in a series of tables and graphs throughout the publica- 
tion. These major groups were teachers of special education in ten areas of 
exceptionality, college staff members, directors and specialists in State depart- 
ments of education, and directors and supervisors of special education in local 
school systems. In post cases, the data were collected and tabulated in such a 
way that statistical tests could be made of differences of opinion ( 1 ) between 
any two of theae four majot groups, (2) between any one of the five sub- 
groups of college staff members and all other staff members combined, and 
(3) between any one area of exceptionality and all others withm any of the 
four major groups or five sub-groups of college staff members. Arrows have 
been used to indicate the first type of difference (that is, a difference between 
the total opinion of one# major group and the total opinion of another major 
group). Differences of the second and third type have been repotted in the 
far right-hand column of the tables and graphs. The following outline may 
clarify the sub-groups among whom tests of significant differences of opinion 
were made: 


v 


5 
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TEACHERS 

COLLEGE STAFF MEMBERS* 

Directors of special education 

Directors of speech correction — - — 

Instructors of special education 
Instructors of speech correction 
Cooperating teachers 

DIRECTORS AND SPECIALISTS IN STATE- DEPARTMENTS OF 

EDUCATION 

DIRECTORS AND SUPERVISORS IN LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

Each of these four major groups and each of the five college sub-groups was 
subdivided into ten groups, one for each area of exceptionality. In the case of 
teachers, there were ten distinct and separate groups, each composed of a 
sample of superior teachers working in a particular area of exceptionality. In 
the case of the college, State, and local personnel, there was much overlapping 
in the sub-groups because most of these persons carried responsibility for more 
than one area of exceptionality. 

In executing these tests of significant differences, the first step was to rim— 
tests between "satisfied" responses on like items until a perspective was gained 
of the amount of difference likely to produce significance. Further tests were 
made (after the perspective was gained) on differences which, by inspection, 
appeared to have a likelihood of significance. 

This same method of testing was further applied to two other sets of data 
(series of comparisons). Tests were made to determine the following points: 

( 1 ) whether the totals foy the major college personnel group adequately repre- 
sented the sub-totals of personnel groups of which it was composed (this type 
of comparison did not apply to State, local, or teachers, since these major per- 
sonnel groups were never further subdivided ) ; and ( 2 ) whether the totals of 
the major personnel group adequately represented the sub-totals of any one 
of the 10 areas of exceptionality of which the total major group was also « 
composed. For example, college total "satisfied" responses were tested in two 
ways: first, between the total for all ten areas of any sub-group, such as director 
of special education or instructor of speech and hearing programs, and the total 
"satisfied” responses of all other sub-groups. In other words, when the responses 
of one sub-group were tested against the total of all college responses, the 
responses of that sub-group were subtracted from the grand total «gain<f which 
it was tested; second, between the total of college "satisfied" responses from 
personnel working in any one special area (Wind, deaf, etc) and the total 
"sa tisfied " responses of total personnel working in all of the other nine special 
areas. ( In the case of tome items from the college inquiry form, the items were 
not .designed to obtain opinions according to special areas. ) 

State, local, and teacher totals were tested in the only way possible, where the 
'satisfied" responses from any one special area (blind, deaf, etc. ) were {fmd 
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against the total "satisfied” responses from the other nine special areas. 

Jn all cases where tests were made to determine if the total "satisfied^ 
responses of the major personnel groups (teachers, college, State, local) were 
adequately representative of the sub-groups, the sub-group needed to be com- 
posed of at least 30 persons in order for the test tp be reliable. Because of this 
limitation, the occasional difference of opinion expressed -by the following sub- 
groups could not be tested for significance, and are consequently not reported 
in this publication: College staff members with responsibility in the areas of 
blind, gifted, partially seeing, special health problems and socially maladjusted; 
State and local personnel in the area of the gifted, and recently prepared 
teachers of the gifted and of the socially or emotionally maladjusted. This 
restriction was applied to all such rests with the exception of the college sub- 
group of directors of special education, who as a group totaled cmly 23 in 
number. This exception was permitted because this group'did not represent 
a sampling, but rather comprised a universe of personnel so defined in the 
study (at the time, 1952). 

The following is an example ofrhe procedure used to test for significant dif- 
ferences In calculating the significance of the difference between the percent 
of "yes” (satisfied) responses of State personnel and erf local personnel ori a 
given item, the "yes” responses in each of rhe two groups were expressed as a 
percent of all responses in the group ( i.e., the "yes” responses of the State per- 
sonnel to an item were expressed as a percent, pi, of all responses of State per- 
sonnel to that item, and the "yes" responses of local personnel to the same 
item were expressed as a percent, p* of all responses of local personnel to 
that item). The standard errors of the percentages (p, and p 3 ) were com- 


puted by the formulas, e p\ = / till and *ft = / . In these formulas, 

\ N | v Nj 

= 1 — pi and q % — 1 — p a . The standard error of the difference between the 


two percentages was determined by the formula, ®p, — p a — I <r* 

’ V p *■ 

The observed difference between the percentages (pi — pi) was expressed in 


z-score units 


(: 


«p* -ft ) Tt* 


of obtaining a difference as 


large as or larger than the observed difference, if we continued to take samples 
of the same size from a zero-difference universe, was read from the appropriate 
table. Differences were considered to be significant if the probability of rh*nr» 
occurrence was 0.01 or less. 


ADDITIONAL TESTS FOR DIFFERENCES AMONG 
COLLEGE STAFF MEMBERS 

A further statement is necessary on the 48 questions on which college staff 
members expressed opinions. In the planning stage, the staff considered it 
necessary to determine whether the responses of college personnel in speech 
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correction programs could be appropriately combined with those erf personnel 
working in the other tune ipecial areas. Three methods were used in this 
respect. The first has just been described on pages 115 ro 117. Second, the 
responses of each of the five college (personnel) sub-groups (directors ni 
special education, instructors of speech programs, etc) were combined into 
an actual total, that is, where each response was represented. Also a 
weighted total was made where equal weighting was given to each of the five 
subgroup (each of which contained a different number of responses ) , and 
where the Weighted" total represented an average of the responses of each 
sub-group A test for correlation was run between the rwo totals ( "acruaT and 
weighted ) thus obtained, and a correlation coefficient of .9956 resulted. This 
was a strong indication that cither the "actual" or the "weighted" totals would 
adequately represent the responses of the sub groups. "Actual" totals lave been 
used. 

Third, two separate totals were made can each of the 48 items, where one 
was composed of the responses of the director of special education, if* ins true 
tor of special education, and the cooperating teachers (the special education 
totals ) ; and where the other total was composed of the responses of directors 
ami instructors erf speech programs (the speech education totals ). Tests were 
then made for significance of difference between the responses of the special 
education group and the speech education group in the same manner as 
described above. 

Of-the 48 comparisons, on only su items was there significant difference of 
op maxi at the 0.01 level The rests for significance of difference of <~tp<n»<xi of 
the five groups of college staff members, as described on page 1 1 5 to page 1 16 
of this appendix, showed these differences on fire of these six items, and in 
addition, showed differences on ten other items. Thus the method adopted was 
considered to be more precise It was decided that there was insufficient Med 
to report separately the speech education group from the special education 
group as a general practice an all items. All significant differences have been 
reported in the tables and graphs in this bulletin. 

PROCEDURES USED IN ANALYZING DATA 
REPORTED IN TABLE 7 

The teachers in each area rated the relative importance of earh of a list of 
experiences by checking whether, in their judgment, it was "very impor tant, " 
important," "less important,” or "not important" to include the experience in 
the specialized preparation of teachers in their area. The average Important 
of^eacb experience was computed by multiplying the number erf rh**-V« in (fee 
"very important" column by 4, those in the “important" column by 3, those 
in the less important” column by 2, and those in the “not important” mbmn 
by 1. The results were added together and divided by die number of c hrH n 
for that particular item. A rank order of the list of experiences was then deter- 
mined on the basis of these average ratings erf importance. 


-t 
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I I : XC.FR PI'S FROM INQUIRY R)RM FXC :A Fil l I D OIT BY 
STAFF MFMBFRS OF SPECIAL FDllCATION DEPARTMENTS 
IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

TAr Offut of VJuiMton SilJ} 

"QliALinc ATIONS ANfn PREPARATION OP TeaOIBRSOF Ext EPTIONAl CHILDREN" 


INQUIRY FORM FXC 2 A To tv hlleJ out by AU Start Members ol Colleges k 

(Opinion Data) and Uni vermin Who Panin pair in the Specialised 

Preparation o( Teaihert ol EsirptionaJ Children 

« 

Miu 

Mn 

I I Your name Mi Date . 

1 2 Oft< ul Poamoo ... 

(Specify— Director of Special Education, Demonuranoo Teaiher, etc 1 

1.3 O&ciaJ Title .. 

(Specify Associate ProMoi, Graduate Assistant. etc.) 

I 4 College at Llniverury City Slate 

1 3 Do you bold a full time staff appointment ai the college or university’ Yea 

No If you* answer is "no ", check ( V ) the figure below which comes nearest 

to the amount of time of your appointment 

* *>4 ; % X S— 

I 6 In which area ot areas of Special Education do you have itrtci administrative, instruc- 
tional, and supervisory responsibilities ’ (Check ( V ) as many as applicable ) 

Blind Gifted Socially MaJadiuated 1 

_ Crippled 1 Hard of Hearing Special Health Problem i * 

_Deaf _ Mentally Retarded -Speech Defective 

Partially Seeing 

Throughout the inquiry form: 

1 The term "crippled" includes the cerebral palsied 
* The term "socially maladjusted" includes the emotionally disturbed 
'The term ‘'special health problems" indudes children with cardiac conditions, tuber- 
culosis, epilepsy, and bdow-par coodioorn. 


IN PUBLISHED REPORTS, OPINIONS EXPRESSED THROUGH THIS IN- 
QUIRY FORM WILL NOT BE IDENTIFIABLE WITH THE NAMES OF THE 
PERSONS COMPLETING THE FORM 
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4. What are your views on your institution’s student-teaching program for teachers ot 
exceptional children? 

Answer the following questions for the areas in which you have responsibility. 
Place (in the respective columns for each area you complete) -f , O, or — according 
to the following key: 


4- »• yes 

O - uncertain or undecided 
— *» no 


Special Education Curricula 


Student-Teaching 

Program 

a 

1 

•c 

o 

j 

1 

o 

? 

1 

as 

■5 

TB 

i 

1 

8 

s 

§ 

I 

1 

t 

i 

e 

&. 

■s 

l 

i 

Speech Defective 

4. 1 Do you believe that a QrrrUrr proportion of the 
apeeial education teacher-candidate* time 
should be allocated to •tudent-tcachinc and 
observation of exceptional children in tbar 
area (a) of apecialixation ? 










4.2 Do you believe Uu time ahould be allocated to 
student- tear hi tig and observation of excep- 
tional children in their area (a) of apeciatiaation ?_ 

4.3 Do you believe that, in general, graduating 
apecia] education tear ber-candidn tee have had 
aufficient experience in elaaaroom teaching of 
•o-caBed normal children? 





















4.4 Are atudrnt- teachers given aufficient oppor- 
tunitie* (under auperviaion) to plan the activi- 
tie* and schedule* of the rlaaa (or pupils) ?. _ . 



/ 








4.5 Do the atudent- teachers remain with one 
Croup of exceptional children long enough to 
note pupil growth 7 











4-® Are more than two atudent- teachers frequently 
assigned, at the same hour, to one group of 
children for purposes of student-teaching? 





it.; 






4.7 Do you believe (la general) the calibre of 
fetching of the demonstration teachers b 
adequate? 



K 

<* 


r-( 

• 

r 

- 

7 



4.8 Do you believe (In general) that the demon- 
stration teachers give a aufficient amount of 
ooswtnictire ciiUelito to itiidrnt liintunT. 



1 1 

t 






4.0 Do you believe that atalTw(^rviaora at your 
college or university a parfd i aufficient «!"»» In 
chamring the atudeot-Uaehing of the teacher 
candidate*? / 



« 


ft 
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Special Education Curricula 


Student- Teaching ^ 

Program , 

Blind 

1 

a 

X 

O 


I 

o 

9 

1 

s 

~s 

s 

1 

>f 

3 

q 

Si 

s 

s 

1 

* 

1 

pu 

1 

• 

3 

1 

s 

i 

Spec. Health Probe. 

Speech Defective 

1 

4.10 Do staff-supervisors spend sufficient time in 
individual student-supervisor conferences 











4.11 la lark of pre-planning ami post-e valuation 
under th ^direction of a staff -supervisor a weak - 





• 

1 

/ 



» , 













(Items 5.1, 5.2, and 5 3 were also completed by special education personnel in 
State Departments of Education and in Local School Systems) 


ITEM 

-> 

1 

s 

Crippled 

1 

3 

5 

9 

1 

E 

0 

1 

s 

Mentally Retarded 

9 

I 

1 

3 

I 

1 

s 

1 

i 

i 

n 

J 

6. 1 Indicat 
teachin 
you be 
ABLE 
educati 

Answer 
D, and 
cording 

e the amount of successful classroom 
g with so-callsd normal children that 
lieve should be MINIMAL. DE8IR- 
and IDEAL prerequisites for a special 











w *■ 

■ by areas, by placing three letter* (M, 
I) in each column you complete ac- 
; to the following key: 











. 

M =° minimal 
D = desirable 
I — ideal 


5.11 N 
M3 Ai 
dr 
«] 

M3 A 
te 

al 


t least one semester of half-time atu- 
mt- teaching with normal children (os 











t Isaat one semester of f ulPt|me student- 
aching with normal childreA (or equiv- 





* 






3.14 Al least one year of on-the-job 
teaching with normal children 
3.18 At boat two yean of on- the 
room teaching with normal el 
3.16 At laaat three yean of no- Us 
nSoca teaching with normal el 
. M7 Otkw (specify): 

i ctM*room 







t 




-job class- 











-job class- 










\ 


































UJ! 
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Indicate the amount of student-teaching with 
rjctptionaj ckildm which you before ehouid 
h* MINIMAL, DE8IRABLE, and IDEAL 
prerequisites for a special education teaefor- 
‘•“didnte who h a successful regular -» — 
room teacher. 

(U»e the M, D, mad I key mm in item 5,1) 

No student- teaching in the s|«ciaiixed area... 

1-75 clock boon • 

7# 150 clock hours 

151-235 clock hours 

225 800 dock hours 

Otktr (speedy): 


*•* ^ p< ^ ic * t * ibe amount of studfcnt- teaching with 
•Baptismal cAildm which you fofove should 
be MINIMAL, DESIRABLE, and IDEAL 

pr * r *'l u * Jt « fw a special education teacher- 
candidate who has only sfc^nU-fosrikw# with 
nermai children, s 

(Uee the M. D. and I key aa In item 5.1.) 


No student-teaching in the 

1-75 dock hours 

75-150 clock hours 

151-325 clock bourn 

dock hours. . . 
IXAer (specify): 


5,4 Pteese express your dew. relative to planning 
a desirable student* teaching program for 
*** e bers of exceptional children by supplying 
*ba data requested below. 

t 

In your epfosen.- 

« 41 For approximately how many dock 
hours (out of 15 dock hours of student* 
leeching) do you fofove the staff-euper- 
’deor should observe the -+■■**—« t-srhreV 

*■42 For approximately how many dock hours 

(per 15 dock hours of student* teaching) 
do you before IndidduaJ student- super* 
deor conferences ehouid be fold? 

5.43 What, la your opinion, is the mSTlnuiin 
•unbar of student- teaefoss that eaa 
• profitably be ass ign s d to one group of 
exceptional children at the man hour for 
purposes of student- teaching? 


||| 

w I £ 



RJLC 


aarroojaa qoeodg 
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6 Whit ue four non concerning your institution'! program for the specialized prepara- 
tion of teachers of exceptional children? 

Answer each of the following question! by placing a check V in ONE of the three 
columns on the right for each item. 




kta arraaai:l with au Actant ear* 
baatth and uaauitabia paaaoaaUty 


ft.2 An laa dur aid 
Um •ducsSoa of 


la apteral a dun a li oa gtrta aa adaquata orientation to 
■ typaa of wraUM— I cUUiw? 


fl.3 Are 


ftraa aa ahgns t i bAgwaf — 


8.4 U loo ante* 


at jrtmr 


or uBiruadly plaaad i 


— Iha iaetura laatbod of ooadoetiae a ( 

— Iha croup pro)aat eaatkod? 

— ladlridual aaafwaaea taahaiqoa? . . . 


8.5 Doaa Ika prnfwdnaal atafl la I 
Um pfobfaaw of Um ladlridual 


8.0 It lack of 


aupport a 


la your apodal adoration program? 


wio would probably ba 


apadfy la what 


RJC 








UJ! 
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7. Whit are jrour views concerning your institution's present program for the specialized 
preparation of teichers of exceptional children during (1) the tegular academic year 
(1952-53) and (2) summer school (1952)? 

Answer the following questions— fot both the regular academic year and summer 
session — by placing in the respective columns for each area you complete +, O, or 
according to the following key. Lrart blank items which are not appropriate to 
your specialized area(s). 


+ - yes 

O “ uncertain or undecided 
— — no 



7.1 1* than a sufficient number of 
in the specialised imfi) in tl 
number of students enrolled?. . 


mem ben 
bt of the 


7.2 Are the staff member* in special education in 
■aneral well-qualified with respect to— f 
—specialised technical knowledge in thy* 


— practical experience* in the tenchins of ex- 
ceptional children in their specialised ana’. 

“ 3 la than a sufficient number of the followin* 
f acsfi t is s available far ue* in student-tmehinc 
and ohaarvstko: 



RJLC 




* 


t 


t ' 7.4 

• 

la your inetitutkon able to attract a sufficient 
anmbw of undergraduate etudaeta to the 
apedahsed areata)? 

* . V.6 

la your tnetitutioo abb to attract a eufficient 
aunibar of naduata atudanta to the epeoahied 
areata)?... 

7.6 

1* a eufficient proportion of the tfarhrr rendi 
data's time allocated to studying curriculum 
planning and method* of curriculum adjuet- 
mant in he* epeeialired area? 

4 . * 
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13. (Completed by College Staff Members. Also completed by Special Education Pet. 
sound in State Departments of Education and Local School Systems: EXOl, Item 
14 and EXC3, Item 11 and by teachers; EXC-4A-J. ) 

Indicate, as one factor, the combination of professional preparation and experience 
that you believe the following special educational personnel on i rs Jkgt tr mmmajty 
staff should have in order to be competent in carrying out their duties. (Assume com- 
patible capacities and personal hmess.) Check V ONE item in each of the categories 
131 and 1 J.2, and ONE or MORE in categories 13 3 snd 13.4, 


114 P ra/tt tie na J erptritnet: (Cheek ONE at MORE per eoL) 

Sf wri a Baed taaehlaa of at left oat typa el aaaaptioaal children- 

nwular rlamiuiin Uaehiac o # normal ehiidr e a 

ta rhia g apodal education la a teaober-tnuaie* inrtUuUoo ... 

•upemeorj duties la apodal edueatioe at the 8UU or local level. 
■dmiiMiiUu duties in seaermi edmat i oa at the Suit or best ImL 
•Hurt ifucUj)-. 
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II. EXCERPTS FROM INQUIRY FORM EXC-2B FILLED OUT BY 
DIRECTORS OR COORDINATORS OF COLLEGE OR 
UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


S Tbt Ofia tf Education Study 

. 

ns and Preparation or Teachers or Exceptional Children” 


INQUIRY FORM YXC-2B: To be filed out mdy by persons responsible for 
(Stmrui Data) Urtamg pt c—rti*+ timg (in one or more irtu) the 

college or university program for the specialised 
preparation of machtrs of exceptional children 

" - i . m 


Due 


Mil 

1.1 Your name Mr . , 

1.2 Official Position 

(Specify — Director' of Special Education, Heed of the Speech Department, etc.) 

1.3 Official Tide 

(Specify — Ajaodatt Profeasor, etc.) 

1.4 College or University City State 

1.3 Do you hold a full-time staff appointment at the college or unrrerairy? Yc 

No If your answer is “no,” check V the igure below which cooes 


to the amount of dme of your appointment. 

i ; * ; i ; »■ 


1.6 In which area or sieni of Spedsl Bducsdon do you have sSrutr ad mini stra tree (directing 
sad/or coordinating) responsibility? (Check V at many as applicable.) 

Blind Gifted Socially Maladjusted * 

Crippled 1 Hud of Hearing Special Health Problems • 

Retard ed S pe ech Defective 

Seeing Other (specify): 


Throughout the inquiry form: 

1 The i n— “crippled” indudes the cersboJ palsied. 

•The term “socially maladjusted" includes the emotionally disturbed. 

•The term “special baakh problems” indudes children with cardiac conditions, tuber, 
culoeia, epilepsy, and bslow-par co n d i ti o n s 
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7. PI ewe complete the following able relative to the student -teaching requirements 
your college or uniressity. 


tMutieat-Teerhiac 

rnanm 


7.1 Number at required stock boufa ■ at 
etudml-tearbiw <ntk eo-ealled a I If I 
children 


7.S Number at req u i r ed elaak 
deot- tear blue la the epee* 
ameepttnnality 


boon at etu- 


bere mwneiiy etudeal leantiaa by 
actual nh aareei km at the meotalteod 


7.4 A p p meira a t e Bomber c t clock boom (oat 
at IS atoek bouse at rtarlont teanblatl 


7.S Approximate aomber at dook 
at IS atoek bean at Niitm 
* that tadiTidual etodeel-eupa. 



Oae quarter 


r boor up IS 
bour wm 10 


RJC 


OfA/r Sficrify 
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il. Which of the facilities luted in the able below ate available for student-teaching and 
systematic observation? 

In the left-hand group of columns, check V the facilities which are now in use; in 
the right-fund group of columns, check V those which are not currently in use but 
which are available (at or wirhin daily commuting distance) for student-reaching and 
systematic observation 


Farihttr* (urrvntlj Brin* 
Iwd 


KactlltM Available but Not 
la Ourreal l 'm 


FACILITY 


9pMt*l rium la day 


Rfudealiai aehool 


A js | 

I 1 2 


a £ a 


jlljji 

■j 8 1 1 a E i 

1 1 1 i 1 1 1 1 


Rob* isilryitioB 


pByefeok»g»eal diak* 


Tit Qfiict Educstmn Study 

Qualifications and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children*’ 


SUPPLEMENTARY FORM: Professional E specie nee and Preparation 


(To be used in conjunction wuhgJnquiry Forms EXC-1, EXC-2, EXC-3 and EXC— 4.) 

Miss 

Mrs. 

1. Your name Mr Date 

2. Your mailing address - _ 

City (oe Post Office) State 

3. Your present position or title (relative to special education) 






























PREPARATION POR TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 



THE INFORMATION SUBMITTED THROUGH THIS SUPPLEMENTARY 
FORM WILL BE KEPT IN STRICT CONFIDENCE BY THE OFFICE OF EDU- 
CATION STAFF WORKING ON THE STUDY. IN PUBLISHED REPORTS, 
DATA SUBMITTED WILL NOT BE IDENTIFIABLE WITH INDIVIDUALS. 


<4. PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE 

Wh*t hu been the nsture ind extern of four professional experience' (Please luppl) 
d»t» asked for below Begin with yout present position and work beck.) 


n»tm 

ItDThlMTV I 


He bool or 
*•»«* T 


Isnlion 


PnWUoa 1 Wf f ihf » 
41b (TftiW tr«rh»r. 
principal al Hi*h 
•rhooi laaetwr of 
iWI. *lr I 


\ COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY' PREPARATION: 

5.1 Whst degrees, diplomas, or special certificates do you hold' (Please supply data 
asked for below ) j 


IMptocaa. CoU n ^ or 

r«ru&ral* I'ftirvfWtr 



OraduaU 

Oisdwli 

Major. 

Mtaon 




UMrenrity 


ERIC 
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12 How many hour* of credit have you earned since obtaining your highest earned 
degree* (Plesse supply daci asked for below ) 


IW 

Inclumv*) 

Majors 

Minora 

* 

I 

j 

-- 



Hour* 


t 'olfegtP or 
I’m wsnaly 


VI What jpecial col 
ported thoseJf^ 


vit university preparation .hire you hid which u not ft- 


III EXCERPTS FROM INQUIRY' FORMS EXC 1, E30C-3, AND EXC-4 
A through ) FILLED OUT BY (a) SPEGAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL IN 
SJ*TE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION, (b) DIRECTORS AND SUPER- 
^VISORS OF SPEGAL EDUCATION IN LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS, AND 
(c) TEACHERS IN THE TEN AREAS OF EXCEPTIONALITY: BUND, 
CRIPPLED, DEAF. GIFTED, HARD OF HEARING. MENTALLY RE- 
TARDED, PARTIALLY SEEING, SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED. SPEGAL 
HEALTH PROBLEMS, AND SPEECH CORRECTION. RESPECTIVELY. 

V (Completed by Test hen in Ail Ten Arris of Exceptionality,. In each cite it appears 
at item 3 on the Inquiry Forms. The following excerpt from the Blind Inquiry Form 
shows the directions given in each of the areas and the format of the question ) 

In your present position as a teacher erf blind children, how important is it that you 
possess the following competencies? 

(Check V ONE of the four columns on the it ft Ax each item.) 

AND 

How do you rate your competency at each of the items listed? 

(Check V ONE of the three columns on the right fot each item ) 


I i ! 
! J t 


I ! 1. 


A hul l 
1.1 Um 


> el th# various con d i tio o » which remit Id bhadweaa 


S-* the |«nl pfea el medical treatment of the different condi- . . . 

Hons which remit in hHiainam or low ol viriocc 
*-* thi aeaaaal m aa alng el Um rli aga rwia sad p roamed of th* ... 

rtmal co ndlli o a for «aeh blind pupil ia the dam 
1.4 fee madiaal. a nwrihw a l P*rchoiocicnl, iodal aad a riuc a ri nna l 
impfin a tin aa of biindaaaa 

*-S emret thmriaa aad nonlTo r w riM oooowniag rau aat. proven- ... 
dan and traa tra ea t el hMaidn — aad diaanaaa of the eye. 


ERIC 


im 


• preparation for teachers of exceptional children 

(Completed by Sure Person od Only) 

How do you evaluate, m general, the profestionti preparation of "tetchm of nreep- 
tk>r»J children" employed in your Sure who, within the lt* *t 6ee yeart, hare completed 
» te-qurocc of courser of ipecUlixtd preparation* > 

(Answer the following quettiotu by placing — , O, or + in the res pet tire columns 
for etch tret you complete, according to the following key ) 


+ - yes 

O «• unceraih or undecided 


I i 4 i § j : 

v a c x x £ I 


Do jou bakers three reeeetiy graduated ijnnti 
•duettxM teachers her* bad euAeieet ri 


*1 IS rlawnxnn teaching «rlth ao-cailrd ooreasi 

ehiidreeT 

4.2 is au pervt e ad eludmltee f bl og ssd ot n y r s- 
tioo is their epeetsksed eras* 

Do thee* H e r b a rb ers adequate (ireperaUae — 

U is deveioptog sod loterpmmg "durational 


4.4 is ioterpretioc Peythak»gKiai sad medical 

dt reports’ 

4.5 is diagnose ac oim of aoc-iai sod buuomI 

utsdjuitffinki 

4.6 is croup istaihcencs sod aciucvneneml teat- 


4.7 of tin haste prio c iptes of child growth sad 
dereiopmaot? ’ 

4.6 of m e thod s sod teaching tub used is their 
( tpwsolised sras, tod bow to apply Umm to 
their teerhinc* 

4.9 of the r ef s tin oe h ip betrwn cen se s ! sod 

epecial education’ 

4.10 Do these l o thm here the sbiUty to phto 

with croupe of pupils eo st to provide (or 
croup psrUeapstioo according to eoeh child 'e 
abilities 

4.11 Do these t ea ch e rs here the abffity to piss 

S curriculum suited to the indiridusi sod 
Croup asede of their pupileT ..... 

4 11 Do these teachers. upoe graduating. have e 


eeraed with e m e pteoosl duldres, the serr- 
ieee they offer, sod how to secure these 


RJLC 












4 
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1SS 


IT KM 


4 IS At lH«r* teacher* upon graduatm* auffi 
rranlil familiar eilh lira eer> ra prorVted 
for eirepuonai rhildren hy ainrrh payrbo- 
tncioal. arvj nmltcaJ rhame. and ao oo* . 

4 14 Ik) Hai taarhara lierr an adequate hnatr 
onmuiioa to the alumuoa of rnrioue l> pat 
of riiwpUooal children’ ... . ^ . ... 

Iltrt theee Oarlxn tern ptetnAU to tench 
under ralher tdeaJ runditauaae and tberefure 
lari liae alalil) to At into keen than adaaJ 
■[ m m I edircatem inrun auch n • unueunJ 

gruu|4ns»* . 

Do you habere that an ahohcmally hi*h 
prrmta<e of reoeoliy graduated apactaJ 
eduoalaro tencher* hare "uoeujtnbU per 

eoaalily pnt4arne'l 

4 17 Do Ih n r tee rh rra tend to hare a "aepara 
Ueuc* attitude a* far aa the Add of epenal 
eduoataon M concerned to the degree that 
they do not At in with a u ei n l nduoatore’ 

4 I A Are thaae tea r h ere aide to ae reet ala and to 
tench at the appropriate d^reiopmantai 
Irrela ol Ihear puptb* ... 


4 I S 

% 

4 IA 


< 


} 

L 


« 

2 


] 

t 


t 

3 

t 

A 

X 

[ 

r 




uj! 


I PREPARATION FOR TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

(Completed by Local Personnel Only) 

How do you evaluate, in general, the professional preparation of "teachers of excep 
tional children" employed in your school system who, within the last seven yean, 
have completed a sequence of specialized preparation * leading* to initial certification 
or approval? 

Answer the following questions for the areas in which you have responsibility by 
placing +, 0, or — , in the respective columns for each area you complete, according 
to the following key: 


O — uncertain, undecided or no 
clear trend (half and half) 
— — no 



? £ 

■■a X 

m u 


» 1 
I 3 

ill! 

o <5 S 3 


Do you behove theee recently graduated ’ special 

education teacher* have had sufficient ax- | 


4.1 in eieaeroom teaching with normal children?. 

4.2 In Riperviaed rtudent- teaching and ofaaerva- 

Ihn in their apedaliaed area? 

Do tfaaaa te a chen have adequate preparation— 

41 it do vain ping and interpreting educational 


4.4 in intarpreting educational and p ytbo.^ ' 
eal reporta aad eaaa historic* r records?... 

4J la mating use of medical reporta?.. 

4.5 la identifying a au a e a of aociai and emotioMl 

audedjurtroeau? 

4.7 la group Intelligence and achievement tot 

i*«T 


Do them 


have an adequate uDder- 


4J al the bade principles of child growth aad 
itcreieneimf 


4.0 at tea chin g method* used In their apeekHsed 
ana. sad how to apply these to their teaob- 


RJLC 


4.13 Da 



■ aad of 
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a s -a s 

3 -fi & 5 


1 I ] I I 

S ! I i i 

1 f a ! -5 


4.13 Do these teachers, upon graduation, hare 

an ' adequate working knowledge about 
agencies concerned with exceptional chil- 
dren. the eerrioea they offer, and bow to 
eeeure theae serv ic es. when they enter the 
field? 

4.14 Do theee teacher*, upon graduation, have 

sufficient familiarity with s er vi ce s provided 
for exceptional children by tp ae c h. medical, 
psychological, and other eliniea? 

4.15 Do theee teachers have an adequate baaic 

orientation to the education of various typee 
of exceptional children? 

4.10 Hava these teachen been prepared to teach 
under rather ideal oooditioaa and therefore 
lack the ability to work in leas-than-ideal 
■ matron*, such ss multi-grade grouping* 
and improvised chanona? 

4.17 Do than teachen tend to teach at an ap- 

propriate level and. not above or betow the 
development ieveia of their pupils? 

4.18 Do them teacher* tend to have a "aepara- 

tistic" attitude ae far an the field of special 
education is coaosnied to the degree that 
they do not fit in with general educator*? 

4.18 Do them t ea chers show an internet and con- 
sent for exceptional children over and above 
that demanded of than at school through 
participation in such out-of -school activities 
related to the welfare of theee children ae 
being active in parent-groups. national or- 


garhxationa, play projects, and so on?. 
I Do you believe that an abnormally 


4.30 Do you believe that an abnormally high 
percentage of recently graduated special 
education teachers hare “unsuitable” 
personals lies and attitudes for teaching 

exceptional children? 

Explain: 


1 A sequence ol specialised preparation involve* three courses or st least 0 to IX semester hours nstde 
np of (1) a study of the characteristics (physical, mental, and emotional) of the particular cn»d« M o e 
under consideration; (2) a study of the teerhiag method* sod curriculum adjustments n ee d ed; and 9) 
observation and student-teaching in the specialised area. This definition appears on page 5 of the 1949 
publication. “Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachen of Exceptional Children,” (a co-operative 
study sponsored by the National Society for Crippled Children end Adults, Inc., and the United 8tatee 
Office of Education) and has been adopted for use throughout this study. 


ERIC 
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4 by Te * chen in Nine o{ Exceptionality: Blind, Crippled, Deaf 

i c ' , fd L°/ , HC4ring ’ MenUl ' y Rttlrdcd - Ptnitll y Seeing. Socially Maladjusted’ 

and Special Health Problems. It appears as Item 4 on each of these Inquiry Forms 

JJ. , exception of the Gifted where it is Item 5. The excerpt below is from the 
Blind Inquiry Form.) 

Please answer the following questions relatire to the program of specialized prepare- 
non which was offered by the institution at which you received the major pan of your 
specialized preparation which led to your initial certification or approval as a teacher 
of blind children. 

a 

(Check V in ONE of the three columns on the right in answering each of the follow- 
mg questions. Leave blank those experiences fou have not had.) 


ITEM 


4.3 

4 3 

4.4 
4.4 

4.6 

4.7 

4.8 

4.0 


In your exigence in student-teaching of blind children— 

4.1 did the teacher, with whom you did your epeoaliied student-teaching five euffi 
cieot nonet furtive criticism end advice? 

in feneral. wae the quality of teaching of the special teacher, "with whom you did 
your itudcnt-tDRchio^ ftdoquAtc?. . 

did the supervising inetruetor make frequent enough virile to obaerve your 
teaching? 

'did he hold individual and/or group conference. with you frequently enough’. 

did he give you a sufficient amount of constructive erilicrim and advice? 

were you given sufficient opportunity to help in the development of the activities 

and lebedule of the group with whom you did your student- teaching? 

didyou remain with one group long enough to note pupil procrew? 

were more than two .tudent- teacher* frequently aligned to one group of pupils 
at the *ame hour for the purpose of teaching? 

Wae lack of planning and evaluation under the direction of stall -supervworx a 
weakneae in the .tudent-oiiservatioa program? 

4 1° 1)0 7™ th »‘ reerdred too much theory and not ri.m*Asuperri*ed 

practical experience in the education of the blind? 

4.11 Do you believe that you received lee much supewwd practical experience and 
set may#* theory in the education of the blind? 


Wae there an undue amount of repetition and overlapping of content— 

4.12 in the general cultural eoureee (history, English, science)? 

4. 18 in the general tone her -education eoureee? ... 

4.14 in the epeeiaiised courses in the education of blind ehildren?.l~~!!!”]”~~.~ 
4.16 Did y our specialised preparation include enough work on the education of other 
exceptional children such as the partially seeing, gifted and mentally retarded?. 


The following additional question wxs answered only by Teachers of Children who 
are Deaf: 

4.18 Did you get sufficient background in phonetics to teach speech to deaf children?. 


& 
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187 


4. (Completed by T etchers in the Are* of Speech Correction) 


ITEM 


4 1 Did your specialised preparation include sufficient study concerning education 
ol other exceptional children such as the deal, mentally retarded and gifted’ 

Was there undue repetition and overlap of content— 

4.2 in the general cultural courses (history. English, science)? 

4.3 in the general teacher-education courses? 

4.4 in the specialised oouraes in speech correction? 

4.6 Do you believe that you received too murk theory and not enough supervised prac- 
tical experience in speech correction?- 

4.6 Do you believe that you received too murk supervised practical experience and not 

enough theory in speech correction? 

4.7 Did you receive too much of your supervised practice in speech correction in a 

clinic and not enough in a school system ? j 

4.8 Did you receive too much of your supervised practice in speech correction in a 

school system, and not enough in a clinic? 

In your supervised student-teaching in speech correction in a school system — 

4.9 did the tpeeeh rorrertioniet employed by the tchool eyatrm under arbcee supervision 
you dkhyour student- touching make frequent enough visit* to observe your work?. 

4.10 did she hold individual and/or group conferences with you frequently enough?.. 

4.11 did she give you sufficient constructive criticism and advice?. 

4.12 did the supervising instructor from the college oe uniformity make frequent enough 

visile to obeerve your work ? 

4.13 did the bold individual and/or group conference* with you frequently enough?... 

4.14 did she give you sufficient constructive criticism and advice?. 

4. 16 ware you given sufficient opportunity to plan the activitiee and schedules of the 

pupils to whom you gave tpeeeh correction? 

In your eupervieed practice in speech correction in s clink — 

4.16 did the supervising instructors spend sufficient time o b s er v i ng your work? 

4.17 did they bold individual and/or group conference* with you frequently enough? 

4 18 did they give you sufficient constructive criticism and sdviee? 



V (Completed by Teacher* in til ten nets of exceptionality. It appears as Item 5 in all 
Inquiry Forms except the Gifted, where it sppears as Item 6. The following excerpt 
from the Crippled Inquiry Form shows* the directions given in each of (he areas and 
the format of the question. See Appendix D in the Area Reports for a complete list 
of experiences.) 

v 

Do you consider the following experiences "very important," "important", "less 
important”, or "not important" in the specialized preparation of teachers of crippled 
children? 

(Check V ONE of the four columns on the Uft for etch item.) 

AND 

How much emphasis was placed on these experiences by the institution at which you 
received the major part of your specialized preparation which led to your initial certifi- 
cation or approval aa a teacher of the crippled? 
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(Check V ONE of the fourjrolumns on*th e right for each item.) 


a* 

I 

J 

> 

Important 

«a 

1 

J 

Not important 

I TKM 

*a 

s 

B 

8 

h 

«* 

s 

mi 

i 

< 

Too little 

a 

1 

Z 





5. 1 Supervised «tuWoil-<MrAtn<r of ao-called normal children. 
Sopomted tludml-lratking of crippled chOdrn — 

5.2 in aperiai dav schools or - 1 

















5.3 in a residential echool for crippled children 









5.4 in hoipiuJ ~tn~rtrr 









5.5 in connlwecnt home cltM« 









5.8 in borne tear hint service* for crippled children 





r 

. 

.... 

5.7 other (aperify): 









.... 


II. (Completed by teachers in all areas of exceptionality except Speech Correction. It 
appears as item 11 in all areas except Deaf where it U Item 14.1. For comparable 
questions in College, State, and Local Inquiry Forms, see page 121 of this appendix.) 
Indicate (1) the amount of successful classroom Hacking of so-called NORMAL 
children which you believe should be minimal, deshakk and a**/ prerequisites for a 
teacher of bttnd children, and (2) the amount of teaching of so-called normal children 
which you have had. 


(Place ONE check V in tack column on the rigki opposite the appropriate amount.) 


Amount of Teaching of So-called 
NORMAL Children a* bpREREQUIMTE 
for Teaching Blind Children 

Mini- 

mal 

Desir- 

able 

Ideal 

Anotut 
which you 
have had 

No teaching of normal children 





At leaet one eetaeeter oi half-time itudeBt-tctehioi with 
*ormtd child mi (or equivalent )_ . 





At lf*>t one NiMiter oi full-time rturlymt trerhiiij with 
oorroaJ children (or equivalent) 





At least one year of oo-the-job classroom teaching with 
normal children . 





At least two yean of on-the-job rlsremota trarhint wfth 
normal children . 





I "* 1 three year* of on-the-job classroom teaching yitb 
normal children 





OUtor (apecify): 











12. (Completed by teachers in all areas of exceptionality except Speech Correction. It 
appears as Item 12 in all areas except DeaT where it is Item 14.2. For 
questions in College, State and Local Inquiry Forma, see page 122 of this appendix.) 
The following excerpt from the Blind Inquiry Form shows the given in 

«ch of the areas and die format of the question Iadhue (1) the — of 
ttaJant-ttackmg with Mind children that you believe * W » )d be - J - 1 - datkaUa 
and idaal prerequoite, for . «che» of the Wind, and (2) the amount 
taacbimg of blind children you have had. 
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(Check V in tstk column on the right opposite the appropriate amount.) 


Amount of Btudeot-Teoching 
of Blind Children Needed 
*a • PREREQUISITE tor 
0>4li»-jol>-lWeUii| 
of Blind Children 


No •tudent-Woohitvr of blind 

children 

1-76 dock boon. 

76-160 dock bout* 

161-326 dock boom. 

236-900 clock hour* 

OOttr (rpoetfjr): 


For experienced 
tegular nleaaroom 
teacher* 


For teacher-candidate* 
with only (tudent- 
tc aching d ao-calied 
normal children 


Deeir- Ideal 
able 



Amount 
which you 

hare had 



(Complete^ bp Teachers of Speech onijr) 

Indicate (1) the amount of student-teaching in a school speech correction program 
and (2) the amount of practice in a speech clinic chit you believe should be mmmd, 

JuhnMt, and hhd prerequisite* fix s school speech correctionist. 

* 

(Place ONE check V in tmeh of the eight columns opposite the appropriate amount.) 



(Completed by Teachers of Speed) only.) 

If you consider rtgmltr dtasioom teaching of some importance, indicate (1) the 
amount which you believe should be mbumd, dtarMt and did prerequisites fpr a 
speech conectioaist in a school system, and (2) the amount of classroom Tfcl*»y 
which you have had. 

.(Place ONE check V in ud of the fbur columns opposite the appropriate amount.) 


Amount of Re gul a r 



You Bad 






















